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FROM  CANDLELIGHT  TO  SATELLITE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  GLASS  FAMILY 


By  NONA  D.  SPATH  (Written  in  1958) 

To  write  the  history  of  a  family  the  author  must  delve  far 
into  the  past,  must  recognize  the  present  and  anticipate  the 
future  for  the  very  young  children.  My  memory  reaches  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  my  life  has  covered 
more  than  half  of  the  twentieth.  In  this  history  I  shall  endeavor 
to  paint  a  picture  of  these  centuries  as  I  have  known  them. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  MEDIA  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
Washington,  D.C.  "Families  by  the  name  of  Glass  were  found  in 
Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  were,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  landed  gentry  of  Great  Britian.  Among  them 
was  Thomas  and  Alexander  Glas  or  Glass.  Thomas  was  chaplain  at 
Dunkeld.  William  Glass  was  minister  at  Dunkeld  in  1624.  In  1736 
Samuel  Glass  came  to  America  from  Ireland,  where  his  parents  had 
probably  gone  from  Scotland.  He  settled  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
His  son  John  brought  his  family  and  settled  first  in  Virginia  and 
later  in  Tennessee.  The  Glass  family  has  been  noted  for  their 
industry,  integrity,  piety,  preserverance,  power  of  will,  patience, 
resourcefulness,  initiative,  courage,  energy,  pride,  mental  ability 
and  moral  and  physical  strength." 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  a  history  by  Rem  Johnson, 
who  lived  his  entire  life  in  Ossian,  Indiana. 

"The  Glasses  were  purely  Scotch  and  the  Tam  O’Shanter  Hotel 
(made  famous  by  a  poem  by  Robert  Burns)  was  owned  by  them  for  over 
two  hundred  years.  John  Glass  (my  great  grandfather)  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Penn.  July  4th  1776,  soon  after  his  parents  arrived 
in  America  from  Ireland.  John  Glass  came  to  Pennsylvania  about 
1790,  having  been  a  boatman  on  the  Ohio  River.  In  1799  John  Glass 
was  married  in  Beaver  County  Penn,  to  Ann  Johnstone.  Eleven 
children  were  born  and  John  Thompson  (my  grandfather)  was  the 
eighth  child.  In  1807  they  moved  to  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  and  John 
Thompson  was  born  there.  Ten  years  later  they  returned  to  Beaver 
County,  Penn." 

I  was  born  August  8th,  1878,  in  a  log  house  on  what  was  known 
as  "the  old  plank  road"  about  two  miles  south  from  Ossian,  Ind. 
This  road  is  now  known  as  Route  No.  1,  a  much  traveled,  well  paved 
road  running  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Indianapolis.  My  father  was  Andrew 
Johnson  Glass  and  my  mother  was  Florence  Louisa  Roberts  Glass.  My 
sister  Cleo  Von  was  born  at  the  same  place  July  18th,  1880.  Since 
we  left  this  place  when  I  was  about  two  years  old,  I  have  no  re¬ 
collection  of  this  home.  This  farm  had  been  given  to  my  father  by 
his  cather.  John  Thompson  Glass,  and  I  think  was  free  from  debt. 
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I  can  recall  various  stories  which  were  told  about  our  life 
on  the  plank  road.  This  road  was  built  in  1850  and  was  made  simply 
by  laying  one  log  against  the  other.  Wells  County  had  good  black 
soil  but  in  the  old  days,  before  gravel  or  asphalt  roads,  the  mud 
roads  become  almost  impassable  in  the  spring  and  autumn  when  there 
were  heavy  rains.  There  were  many  times  when  we  could  not  go  away 
from  home  because  the  roads  were  so  bad.  My  father  would  get  to 
town  by  riding  horseback  along  the  sides  of  the  road,  next  to  the 
rail  fence,  where  grass  grew  and  the  ground  was  more  solid. 

When  I  was  born  my  father  was  very  disappointed  I  was  not  a 
boy.  When  I  was  about  two  years  old,  my  father  was  plowing  and  I 
started  to  walk  across  the  ploughed  ground  to  reach  him.  I  would 
fall  down  with  every  furrow  I  crossed  and  yet  my  mother  said  that 
I  persisted  until  I  reached  the  place  where  my  father  was.  It  seems 
I  must  have  had  a  little  pluck  and  determination  in  those  days. 
Another  story  is  that  one  night  while  in  bed  I  stuck  my  small 
finger  into  a  crack  in  the  wall  and  a  rat  bit  the  end  of  my  finger. 
My  mother  said  it  was  three  nights  before  they  could  get  me  back 
into  that  bed,  which  proves  I  had  a  little  sense  even  at  that  time. 

A  story  my  father  used  to  tell  was  about  going  out  early  one 
morning,  picking  up  a  pitchfork  outside  the  barn,  opening  the 
door  and  giving  the  fork  a  throw  into  a  pile  of  hay  inside  the  barn. 
He  was  startled  by  a  scream  from  a  man  buried  in  the  hay.  The 
pitchfork  had  landed  just  inches  from  the  man's  head.  The  man  was 
a  wanderer,  in  those  days  called  "tramps,"  who  frequently  walked 
about  the  country,  sleeping  in  barns,  under  bridges  or  any  shelter 
they  could  find. 

Evidently  there  was  no  soft  water  on  the  place  where  my  par¬ 
ents  first  lived  and  my  mother  went  to  her  mother’s  home  to  do  the 
family  washing.  She  rode  side-saddle  on  a  horse  and  held  Cleo  in 
her  arms.  She  would  hang  the  laundry  (done  up  in  a  bed-sheet)  on 
the  horn  of  the  saddle  and  I  would  sit  on  the  horse  behind  my 
mother,  probably  little  short  legs  sticking  out  on  either  side  and 
holding  tight  to  my  mother’s  dress.  We  would  ride  in  this  manner 
for  about  one  and  one-half  miles  to  Gram  Benedict’s  home. 

After  we  arrived  on  one  such  occasion,  my  mother  missed  me. 
She  found  me  standing  on  a  high  bench  built  along  a  fence.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  fence  a  horse  was  tied,  with  its  head  protruding 
over  the  bench.  I  was  pushing  my  baby  hands  up  into  the  nostrils  of 
this  horse  as  far  as  I  could  and  the  horse  was  standing  patiently, 
allowing  me  to  do  it.  If  the  horse  had  moved  Its  head  suddenly,  I 
would  have  been  knocked  to  the  ground  and  no  doubt  badly  hurt, 
as  the  bench  was  high.  My  mother  slipped  up  very  quietly  and  lift¬ 
ed  me  away. 

GRANDPARENTS. 

John  Thompson  Glass  (my  grandfather)  was  the  son  of  John  and 
Ann  Glass.  His  father  was  born  in  Maryland  and  his  parents  were 
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natives  of  Ireland.  John  Glass  (my  great-grandfather)  came  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  about  1790.  He  married  Ann  Johnstone  in  1795.  They  had 
eleven  children  and  my  grandfather  was  the  eighth  child.  He  was 
born  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  Feb.  16th,  1816.  Later  the  family  moved 
back  to  Beaver  County,  Pa.  (My  grandfather  was  always  called 
"Grandpap"  and  I  shall  refer  to  him  by  this  name). 

In  1837  Wells  County,  Indiana,  was  a  wilderness  of  woods,  with 
deer  and  bears  along  the  Eight  Mile,  a  narrow  stream.  When  Grandpap 
came  to  Wells  County  at  that  time,  he  was  a  bachelor  of  twenty-nine. 
He  and  his  brother  James  each  purchased  a  half  section  of  land 
and  stayed  with  the  Hatfield  family  of  Murray.  They  returned  to 
Pennsylvania  and  stayed  until  1845.  When  the  Glass  brothers  return¬ 
ed  to  Wells  County  other  persons  had  moved  in.  They  built  a  cabin 
22'  x  18'  which  cost  $16.00.  It  was  the  best  cabin  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  having  three  windows  and  a  good  clapboard  roof.  Grandpap 
married  Margaret  Hatfield  of  Murray  December  24,  1846.  It  was  the 
second  marriage  in  Jefferson  Township.  They  had  eight  children  but 
three  died  in  infancy.  Those  reaching  maturity  were  John  Adam, 
James,  Andrew  Johnson  (my  father),  Margaret  and  George. 

Grandpap  had  a  good  many  "firsts”  in  his  life.  He  was  the 
first  man  to  purchase  stock  in  Wells  County.  In  1845  he  paid  from 
one-half  to  one-fourth  gross  for  stock  and  guessed  them  off  at 
that  figure.  He  put  in  the  first  stock  scales  in  that  part  of  the 
country  in  1856.  He  began  the  stock  trade  without  capital  and  would 
trade  anything  he  possessed  except  his  land.  He  had  a  good  retail 
trade  with  Fort  Wayne  butchers  and  he  furnished  the  money  for  the 
first  carload  of  stock  ever  shipped  from  Fort  Wayne. 

Prices  paid  for  hogs  and  sheep  from 

1845  -  1855  were  as  follows: 


Dressed  pork-  -  --  --  --  -  -1-gtJ:  per  lb. 

Sheep  ------------  -$1.00  a  head. 

Good  steers  ---------  -$10.00  a  head. 

Good  farm  horse  -------  -$30  to  $40 

Wheat  ------------  -40  to  50  cts  per  bushel. 

Corn-  ------------  -16  to  17  cts  per  bushel. 


Money  was  scarce  and  sales  were  slow,  consumers  being  as 
scarce  as  money.  Grandpap  was  not  a  man  of  strong  muscle  and  the 
giant  oaks  were  felled  by  other  hands.  In  the  early  years  Margaret 
(my  grandmother)  spun  the  flax  and  wove  over  one  hundred  yards  of 
linen.  Families  were  dependent  upon  sale  of  roots  and  racoon  skins 
for  money  to  supply  their  needs.  Grandmother  often  rode  nine  miles 
to  Zanesville  on  horseback  to  sell-butter,  eggs,  etc.  Grandpap  was 
evidently  a  good  business  man  for  he  did  prosper  in  this  new  land 
and  later  achieved  success  and  wealth. 
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CM  THE  DISTAFF  SIDE 
Luther  Eugene  Benedict  was  born  at  Braceville,  Ohio,  June  10th, 
1826,  and  we  have  no  record  of  when  he  came  to  Wells  County,  Ind¬ 
iana.  Nancy  Slawson  (my  grandmother)  was  born  in  Tompkins  County, 
New  York,  July  5th,  1830,  and  we  have  no  record  of  when  she  came  to 
Indiana.  Nancy  Slawson  was  first  married  to  William  Roberts  and  my 
mother  (Florence  Louisa  Roberts)  was  their  child.  Gurdon  Roberts 
was  her  grandfather  and  her  fourth  child  was  named  for  him.  When 
my  mother  was  six  years  of  age  her  parents  seperated  and  this  is  a 
page  of  mystery  in  the  family  history.  In  those  days  divorce  was 
considered  a  great  disgrace  and  I  was  allowed  to  grow  to  maturity 
thinking  that  my  mother’s  father  had  died  when  she  was  young.  I 
understand  now  that  her  father  married  again  and  we  may  have  rel¬ 
atives  by  the  name  of  Roberts  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

My  grandmother,  Nancy  Slawson  Roberts,  supported  herself  and 
my  mother  for  many  years.  In  the  winter  months  she  taught  country 
school  and  boarded  around  with  the  parents  of  her  pupils,  always 
having  my  mother  with  her,  as  both  pupil  and  daughter.  During  the 
summer  months  she  worked  in  a  tailor  shop  in  Bluffton,  Indiana, and 
I  do  not  know  where  she  lived.  When  my  mother  was  sixteen  her 
mother  married  Luther  Benedict  and  they  went  to  live  on  a  farm  on 
the  Mahon  road,  about  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Ossian,  and  I 
always  knew  my  grandmother  as  Gram  Benedict. 

Gram  Benedict  was  a  small  woman,  with  brown  eyes  and  straight 
black  hair.  Her  skin  was  dark.  My  mother  must  have  looked  like  her 
father,  as  she  did  not  resemble  Gram.  Gram  was  an  ambitious  woman 
and  a  studious  person.  She  kept  Les  Meserables,  by  Victor  Hugo,  and 
her  Bible  together,  and  both  books  were  marked  with  passages  which 
appealed  to  her.  When  she  was  past  sixty  she  bought  an  organ  with 
her  "butter  and  egg"  money  and  my  mother  gave  her  music  lessons. 

She  learned  to  play  and  sing  "Marching  Through  Georgia,"  And  I 
believe  it  was  the  only  tune  she  learned.  I  can  remember  her  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  organ,  with  her  stiff,  old  hands  upon  the  keys,  playing 
this  song.  I  feel  that  some  of  the  energy,  stamina  and  oesire  for 
improvement  to  be  found  in  our  family,  is  inherited  from  this  an¬ 
cestor. 

Luther  Benedict  was  a  widower  with  four  daughters  when  grand¬ 
mother  married  him.  There  was  great  harmony  between  these  daughters 
and  my  mother  and  we  grew  up  feeling  they  were  real  "aunts",  and 
Aunt  Em  and  Flo,  whom  we  knew  best,  seemed  like  blood  relatives. 
Grandpa  Benedict  was  a  quiet  man  and  very  careful  with  money,  but 
he  too  prospered  and  had  a  good  farm  and  later  a  property  in  Ossian. 
He  was  blind  in  his  later  years.  He  had  a  sun-stroke  while  working 
on  the  farm  and  became  blind  in  one  eye.  After  they  moved  into  the 
home  in  West  Ossian  he  fell  through  a  trap  door  to  the  cellar  and 
lost  the  sight  of  t.e  other  eye.  I  remember  him  with  great  kind¬ 
ness  tc  children  v.To  were  only  his  step  grandchildren  but  never 
made  to  realize  Inis  relationship. 
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When  I  was  a  little  past  two  and  Cleo  just  a  baby,  my  father 
made  some  sort  of  trade  and  secured  a  farm  of  160  acres  on  the 
Mahon  road,  with  better  buildings  and  a  mortgage.  Here  is  where  I 
spent  ray  childhood  and  I  don't  believe  the  mortgage  was  ever 
removed 3  Grandpa  Benedict  and  Gram  lived  a  short  distance  down  the 
road  and  Grandpap  and  Grandmother  Glass  lived  about  a  mile  away  on 
another  road  .  Grandpap  used  to  say  that  when  he  rang  the  dinner- 
bell  all  of  his  children  could  hear  it-  This  was  true,  as  Uncle 
Jack  and  Uncle  Jim  lived  near  and  Uncle  George  was  still  at  home 
on  the  300  acre  farm  and  unmarried-  Aunt  Margaret  (always  called 
Aunt  Mag)  lived  in  Ossinn,  married  to  Nathan  Weaver,  and  possibly 
could  not  hear  the  dinner-bell. 

My  childhood  home  was  a  frame  house  painted  dark  red,  with 
four  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  two  rooms  upstairs.  I  he  living 
room  was  large  but  the  other  rooms  were  small  and  one  bedroom  was 
just  the  end  of  the  kitchen  partitioned  off  with  boards.  Just  back 
of  the  kitchen  door  was  a  rather  large  building,  with  dirt  floor, 
used  as  wood-shed,  milk-house,  etc.  There  was  a  large  unpainted 
bam ,  chicken  houses,  hog  pens  and  many  rail  fences.  There  was  an 
important,  small  building  called  a  privy  -  a  two  seater.  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  long  lane  leading  down  to  the  woods.  Between  the  house  and 
the  railroad  was  a  large  orchard  with  many  apple  trees  and  in  the 
autumn  there  were  many  kinds  of  delicious  appies.  In  the  front 
yard  there  were  two  tail  evergreen  trees,  which  at  certain  seasons 
dropped  cones  which  made  fine  playthings  for  cnildren.  We  made 
many,  many  things  with  these  cones.  The  house  was  raised  from  the 
ground  about  one  foot  and  our  dogs  spent  much  time  under  the  house, 
where  it  was  cool  in  hot  weather,  and  where  they  could  escape  from 
we  children  when  they  desired. 

There  was  a  well  with  an  iron  pump  some  distance  from  the  house 
and  a  long  trough  (wooden)  leading  to  the  barn-yard  where  there 
was  a  large  wooden  tank  where  the  horses  were  led  to  drink.  I 
can't  remember  that  the  cows  ever  drank  from  this  tank  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  found  enough  water  in  the  ditches  in  the  meadows.  It  re¬ 
quired  much  pumping  to  fill  this  tank  and  after  we  children  were 
larger,  this  was  one  of  the  chores  which  we  had  to  assist  with. 

At  a  back  corner  of  the  house  was  a  large  wooden  barrel  which 
was  usually  filled  with  rain  water  which  came  from  the  roof,  thr¬ 
ough  a  down  spout,  when  there  was  rain.  This  water  was  used  for 
washing  clothes.  This  sort  water  and  the  home  made  soap  my  mother 
used,  was  certain  to  get  clothes  clean.  For  bleaching,  clothes  were 
spread  on  the  grass  in  bright  sunshine.  The  washing  was  done  with  a 
wooden  tub  and  a  washboard.  The  water  was  heated  on  a  wood  burning 
stove  in  the  kitchen.  Clothes  were  hung  on  a  line  in  the  yard  to 
dry.  House-keeping  ability  was  judged  somewhat  by  the  appearance 
and  time  of  laundry  upon  a  clothline. 
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There  was  a  garden  between  the  house  and  the  lane  leading  from 
the  road  into  the  barn-yard.  There  was  a  picket  fence  around  this 
garden  in  order  to  keep  the  fowls  out.  Chickens,  turkeys,  ducks  and 
geese  ran  all  over  the  farm  but  had  to  be  kept  out  of  the  garden. 
Pulling  weeds  in  the  garden  was  one  of  our  chores  as  children.  We 
always  had  dogs  and  cats  and  at  one  time  quite  a  number  of  domestic 
rabbits.  Once  we  had  a  large  Newfoundland  black  dog  named  Butler 
and  a  small  yellow  dog  named  Lady,  Butler  was  killed  by  a  railroad 
train  and  I  cannot  remember  the  demise  of  Lady.  I  was  not  attached 
to  the  dogs  as  I  was  to  other  dogs  in  later  years. 

My  love  for  animals  as  a  child  was  centered  in  horses.  I  never 
played  much  with  dolls  and  my  favorite  game  was  playing  "livery 

stable I  would  secure  a  number  of  sticks,  representing  horses, 

tied  in  stalls  and  I  would  rent  them  out,  as  livery  stables  did  in 
those^  "horse  and  buggy"  days.  Cleo  liked  to  play  with  dolls  and  I 

remember  that  w a  used  to  make  bargains  with  each  other.  I  would 

play  with  the  dolls  awhile  with  her,  if  she  would  play  "livery 
stable"  with  me.  We  had  no  playmates  except  occasionally  Roy 
Chapman  (our  step-cousin)  stayed  with  Grandpa  Benedict  and  he  would 
play  with  us.  We  sometimes  made  mud  pies  and  set  them  out  to  dry. 
Roy  would  dare  us  to  eat  them  and  quite  often  we  did. 

We  had  a  team  of  grey  horses  named  Flora  and  Ribbon.  They  were 
large  mares  but  very  gentle.  When  I  was  ten  years  old  I  could  harn¬ 
ess  and  hitch  this  team  to  a  wagon  or  buggy  and  often  my  father  had 
me  do  it  before  guests  to  prove  my  ability.  We  had  other  horses  in 
addition  to  this  team  of  work  horses.  The  others  were  called  "buggy 
horses"  and  not  used  in  the  farm  work.  I  remember  a  brown  mare 
named  Pet.  I  could  ride  Pet  standing  in  my  bare  feet  on  her  back, 
even  when  she  was  moving  at  a  trot.  My  sole  ambition  at  that  time 
was  to  be  a  bare-back  rider  in  a  circus. 

Inside  our  red  house  we  had  a  rag  carpet  (made  of  carpet  rags 
and  woven  on  a  loom)  on  the  floor  of  the  living  room,  with  straw 
under  the  carpet.  Every  spring  the  carpet  was  taken  up  and  the 
straw  removed.  After  a  good  dusting  the  carpet  was  put  down  again, 
with  fresh  straw  under  it,  and  tacked  to  the  floor  along  the  wall, 
with  carpet  tacks.  I  can  remember  my  mother,  down  on  the  floor, her 
mouth  full  of  tacks,  hammer  in  hand,  stretching  this  carpet,  trying 
to  make  it  as  flat  as  possible.  We  had  no  carpets  in  other  rooms. 
For  heat  we  burned  wood  in  a  stove.  There  was  a  wood-pile  in  the 
back  yard  and  long  piles  of  wood  cut  in  suitable  sizes  for  the 
stoves.  A  man’s  thriftiness  was  judged,  to  some  extent,  as  to  how 
much  cord  wood,  as  it  was  called,  was  prepared  for  the  stoves. 

In  the  kitchen,  where  there  was  only  a  board  floor,  there  was 
a  cook  stove,  with  oven,  where  wood  was  also  used.  One  of  the  daily 
chores  was  to  carry  out  the  ashes  from  these  stoves.  The  kitchen 
fire  was  kept  going  only  while  cooking  was  being  done  and  had  to  be 
started  several  times  a  day.  We  kept  corn-cobs  in  a  jar  filled  with 
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kerosene,  as  an  aid  in  starting  the  fires.  We  used  kerosene  lamps 
for  lights.  We  never  had  fancy  lamps  as  the  grandmothers  did  in 
their  homes.  (Gran  had  a  lamp  attached  to  the  ceiling  and  moved  on 
a  pulley,  which  we  thought  wonderful).  The  lamp  chimneys  had  to  be 
cleaned  every  day  and  we  hated  the  task.  To  make  a  lamp  chimney 
shine  it  had  to  be  rubbed  with  a  cloth  quite  awhile.  Grandmother 
Glass  had  lived  in  the  era  of  candle-light  ana  she  still  made  can¬ 
dles  when  I  was  a  child,  aitho  lamps  were  used  mostly  in  their 
large  house. 

My  mother  made  all  of  our  clothes  and  all  her  life  she  was 
very  talented  in  sewing.  She  also  knitted  our  stockings,  my 
father’s  socks  and  other  wearing  apparel?  one  of  our  tasks  as 
children  was  to  wind  yarn  into  balls  from  long  skeins.  We  would 
place  the  skeins  around  the  backs  of  two  kitchen  chairs.  We  were 
early  taught  to  sew  carpet  rags.  No  material  was  ever  wasted  and 
old  clothing  was  cut  into  strips,  sewed  together,  wound  into  balls 
and  then  taken  to  a  weaver  to  be  woven  into  rugs  or  carpets.  We 
seldom  left  the  farm  and  we  had  to  find  our  occupations  and  amuse¬ 
ments  in  our  surroundings. 

HOMES  OF  THE  GRANDPARENTS. 

Compared  to  our  own  home,  the  homes  of  our  grandparents  were 
something  of  a  wonderland,  in  our  childish  minds.  And  the  John 
T.  Glass  home,  in  those  days,  was  considered  rather  palatial.  There 
was  a  very  large  white  house,  on  a  300  acre  farm,  The  house  was 
colonial  style,  with  wide  porch  across  the  entire  front  and  with 
four  pillars.  Two  doors  opened  from  tj^s^  porch;  one  into  the  parlor 
used  only  on  special  occasions,  and  the^mto  the  extremely  large 
living  room.  In  this  room  was  a  fireplace  so  large  a  whole  log 
could  be  placed  in  it.  In  this  room  was  a  large  bookcase  and  desk 
and  I  remember  Grandpap  Glass  sitting  at  this  desk  figuring  acc¬ 
ounts.  He  was  a  small  man,  with  side-burn  whiskers  and  large  blue 
eyes.  All  of  the  hired'  men,  grandmother  and  his  children  were  some¬ 
what  afraid  of  him  and  he  did  rule  the  household.  He  was  very 
friendly  and  spoke  with  a  slight  Irish  accent.  There  were  rumors 
that  he  was  very  courtly  and  attentive  to  women. 

There  were  three  bedrooms  opening  from  this  large  living  room 
and  then  there  was  the  kitchen,  an  immense  room  in  which  most  of 
the  living  was  done.  There  was  always  a  long  table  (long  enough  to 
seat  twelve  persons)  in  one  corner.  There  was  a  very  large  stove, 
with  a  tank  for  hot  water.  This  was  a  luxury  in  those  days,  as  it 
meant  the  family  could  have  warm  water.  A  very  large  pantry  opened 
from  the  kitchen  and  at  the  back  was  an  enormous  woodhouse  and 
summer  kitchen.  There  was  a  back  porch  and  just  beyond  the  milk- 
house?  a  small  building  with  cement  floor.  A  trough  led  from  the 
pump  on  the  back  porch  into  the  milk-house,  where  crocks  of  milk 
set  into  troughs  on  the  cement  floor,  could  be  continually  cooled 
by  water  from  the  pump.  Not  many  families  had  such  convenience  and 
I  remember  the  rich  cream  taken  from  those  crocks  of  rnilk.  a 


There  were  three  large  barns  on  the  farm.  The  barn  by 
the  house9  the  Fuller  barn,  down  by  the  creek,  and  the  sheep  barn, 
a  short  distance  down  the  read*  There  were  many  other  buildings, 
chicken  houses,  hog  pens,  etc.  Many  animals  and  fowls  were  kept 
on  the  farm,  horses,  cows,  steers,  sheep,  hogs,  poinies,  goats, 
dogs,  etc,  Around  the  home  barn  were  chickens,  turkeys,  guineas, 
pea- fowls  and  many  ducks  and  geese  down  by  the  Fuller  barn.  There 
was  a  wind-mill  pump  which  provided  water  for  the  stock, 

A  large  brick  oven  was  outside  the  house  and  Grandmother  baked 
twelve  loaves  of  bread  at  each  baking  and  she  baked  about  three 
times  a  week.  This  oven  had  an  iron  door  about  two  feet  high.  Wood 
was  used  for  all  cooking  and  heating.  There  was  a  large  fenced  gar¬ 
den  north  of  the  house  and  a  fruit  orchard  beyond.  These  provided 
much  of  the  living.  There  was  a  building  called  a  "cave"  where 
vegetables  were  stored  in  winter  and  did  not  freeze.  Apples  were 
stored  here  in  barrels.  There  was  a  smoke  house  where  meat  was 
cured  and  prepared  for  storage. 

Soft  soap  was  made  with  a  lye  hopper.  Straw  was  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hopper  and  ashes  put  on  top  of  the  straw.  Every  day 
water  was  poured  over  this.  The  water  became  the  lye  which  was 
later  put  in  a  large  iron  kettle  and  boiled  (over  a  fire  outside) 
with  cracklings  from  lard.  This  produced  the  soft  soap. 

THE  BENEDICT  FARM 

The  Benedict  farm  was  also  a  place  of  great  attraction  for  we 
children.  The  farmhouse  was  quite  large  and  there  was  a  neatly 
painted  picket  fence  across  the  front  yard,  with  board  walk  leading 
to  the  house,  bordered  by  flowers  in  summer.  There  was  a  small 
front  porch  with  a  beautiful  honey-suckle  vine  nearly  covering  it. 
Near  the  road  was  an  abandoned  blacksmith  shop  where  Grandpa 
Benedict  had  worked  in  former  days.  It  was  a  delightful  place  for 
children  to  play.  The  barn  was  some  distance  from  the  house,  oppos¬ 
ite  a  large  orchard,  with  a  long  row  of  cherry  trees  along  a  board 
fence.  I  remember  a  fef£>  brown  mare,  named  Fanny,  who  would  shake 
her  head  up  and  down  vehemently  when  asked  if  she  was  hungry. 

The  house  had  a  parlor  with  something  very  unusual  -  a  real, 
store  carpet,  with  beautiful  floral  designs  woven  into  it.  When 
allowed  in  this  room,  I  recall  sitting  on  the  floor  and  tracing 
these  designs  with  my  fingers.  There  were  other  novelties  in  this 
room ?  a  stexescope  to  look  at  pictures,  a  dead  appearing  plant, 
which  would  revive  when  placed  in  water?  lace  curtains  at  the  wind¬ 
ows.  These  things  we  did  not  have  at  home.  There  was  a  large  summer 
kitchen  at  the  back,  with  a  woodhouss  adjoining.  There  was  a  smoke¬ 
house,  with  loft  above  it,  which  could  be  reached  only  by  a  ladder. 
This  loft  was  filled  with  sawdust  and  in  winter  Grandpa  Benedict 
cut  ice  from  a  pond  and  placed  it  in  this  loft  and  during  the  hot 
summer  months  there  would  still  be  chunks  of  ice  in  this  sawdust. 
We  often  used  it  to  make  icecream.  This  w as  done  by  placing  cream 
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and  sugar  in  a  tin  pail,  inside  a  large  jar,  with  ice  and  salt 
packed  around  it.  The  pail  was  turned  back  and  forth  by  hand  until 
the  cream  was  frozen.  It  required  a  long  time  but  it  did  produce 
good  icecream. 

Grandpap  and  Grandmother  Glass  drove  to  church  in  an  equipage 
which  seemed  marvelous  to  we  children.  It  has  been  called  a 
barouche,  also  a  surry,  but  I  doubt  it  was  either.  It  was  a  partly 
closed  carriage,  with  curved  floor,  glass  windows  and  two  ornate 
lamps  on  the  front.  It  was  drawn  by  a  fine  looking  team  and  I  can 
remember  Grandmother  sitting  primly  in  the  back  seat,  with  small 
black  bonnet  on  her  head  and  shawl  around  her  shoulders.  Grandpap 
usually  drove  with  the  buggy-whip  in  his  hand. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in  Adam  Hatfield's  barn 
in  the  early  days  of  Wells  County.  Adam  Hatfield  was  father  of 
Grandmother  Glass.  Later  a  Presbyterian  church  was  built  on  Grand- 
pap's  farm  and  was  called  the  Pleasant  Ridge  Church.  Still  later 
tfiis  church  was  moved  to  Ossian.  It  was  a  white  frame  building 
(heated  by  two  stoves)  and  it  was  attended  by  the  Glass  family. The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ossian  is  now  (1958)  a  brick  edifice  with  a 
flourishing  congregation. 

Certain  childhood  memories  are  firmly  fixed  in  my  mind  and  it 
is  questionable  as  to  how  far  back  they  go.  My  father  always  wore 
what  was  called  "cowhide”  boots,  reaching  almost  to  the  knees. 
These  boots  could  only  be  removed  with  a  boot- jack,  a  wooden  con¬ 
trivance  made  for  this  purpose.  When  in  the  house  my  father  usually 
wore  only  socks  on  his  feet.  I  have  a  recollection  of  my  father 
and  mother  dancing,  with  a  group  in  our  home,  while  I  sat  on  the 
lap  of  a  guest.  I  remember  my  father's  grey,  sock  clad  feet  flying 
back  and  forth  in  the  dance.  My  mother  told  me  I  was  three  years 
old  when  this  occurred 

I  remember  riding  along  a  country  road  in  a  wagon  with  my  fa¬ 
ther.  Cleo  and  I  sat  beside  him  on  a  high  wagon  seat.  We  wore 
similar  pink  bonnets  -  not  sunbonnets.  The  bonnets  were  round, with 
a  two-inch,  stiff  rim  and  narrow  pink  ruffle  around  the  rim.  My 
mother  had  made  them.  We  met  on  the  road  a  man  called  "Old  Conn" 
driving  an  ancient  horse  and  buggy.  He  was  the  "no-account"  man  of 
the  neighborhood.  My  father  stopped  to  visit  and  "Old  Conn"  said, 
"You  have  two  pretty  little  girls  but  that  one  Is  the  prettiest," 
and  he  pointed  his  long  buggy  whip  right  at  me.  I  don't  recall 
feeling  particularly  vain,  but  a  memory  which  remains  in  the  mind 
so  long  must  be  rooted  in  vanity. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  SEATTLE  AMATEUR,  edited  by  Dr. 
Clyde  Noel,  (1958)  with  the  following  title; 

HE  BIT  THE  DUST  By  NONA  D.  SPATH 
"My  maternal  grandmother  was  a  small  woman  with  sparkling  brown 
eyes.  We  were  her  only  grandchildren  and  visiting  in  her  home  was 
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among  our  most  pleasant  experiences.  When  I  was  four  years  old  and 
my  sister  two,  we  were  allowed  one  summer  day  to  walk  home  with  our 
grandmother. 

We  started  gaily,  my  sister  holding  grandmother's  hand  and  I 
hopping  and  skipping  ahead.  We  soon  encountered  a  large  flock  of 
sheep  grazing  by  the  roadside.  Never  being  afraid  of  animals,  I  ran 
among  the  flock,  expecting  them  to  run.  Instead  of  running,  a  large 
ram  attacked  me,  knocking  me  over  and  over.  My  grandmother  rushed 
to  my  aid  and  grasped  this  large  animal  by  his  long  horns.  Then  the 
struggle  began.  Back  and  forth  across  the  dusty  road  they  battled, 
the  ram  trying  to  trample  my  grandmother  and  she,  with  superhuman 
strength,  hanging  to  the  horns.  Finally  she  was  able  to  push  the 
beast  to  the  ground  and  throw  herself  upon  him.  Then  she  screamed 
for  aid. 

My  mother  heard  the  scream  and  came  running.  The  animal  seemed 
subdued  but  they  were  fearful  of  letting  him  loose,  as  he  might 
attack  again.  My  grandmother  inched  her  way  to  the  head  and  should¬ 
ers  of  the  ram  and  sat  astride  him,  while  my  mother  hammered  his 
rump  unmercifully  with  a  board  she  found  in  the  road.  When  they 
released  the  ram  he  walked  away  with  head  hanging.  Grandmothers' 
calico  dress  was  in  tatters,  she  was  covered  with  dust  and  grime 
but  her  eyes  still  sparkled  and  in  the  opinion  of  her  grandchildren 
she  was  a  heroine.  That  battle  on  the  lonely,  country  road  no  doubt 
saved  my  life." 

Cleo  and  I  attended  school  in  Ossian,  one  mile  and  one-half 
from  our  home.  We  started  together  when  I  was  seven  and  Cleo  five. 
There  was  a  country  school  called  the  Glass  School,  attended  by 
most  of  the  Glass  children,  but  this  was  farther  away  than  the  town 
school.  We  walked  down  the  railroad  track  one  mile,  then  a  half 
mile  on  board  sidewalks  to  the  east  part  of  Ossian,  where  the  brick, 
two-story  school  house  was  located.  I  was  ahead  of  Cleo  for  just  a 
few  years  and  then  one  year  I  failed  in  promotion  and  we  were  to¬ 
gether  in  classes  until  we  graduated  from  High  School  in  1897. 
Before  we  finished  school  Grandpa  and  Gram  Benedict  rented  their 
farm  and  bought  property  in  West  Ossian  and  we  often  stopped  there 
on  our  way  to  and  from  school.  I  recall  that  once,  walking  home  from 
school,  we  saw  a  "tramp"  at  the  side  of  the  railroad  and  we  were  so 
frightened,  we  went  back  and  got  Gram.  She  walked  with  us  past  this 
man  (who  was  cooking  food  over  a  fire)  and  then  returned  to  her  home. 
I  don't  believe  Gram  Benedict  was  ever  afraid  of  anything  in  her 
life. 

One  memory  clearly  indicates  the  difference  between  Cleo  and 
I.  ’When  quite  small  we  went  to  a  picnic  with  our  parents.  I  believe 
the  picnic  was  in  the  Mett's  woods.  There  was  a  man  present  who  was 
intoxicated  and  whom  my  parents  seemed  to  know.  This  man  spoke 
about  what  nice  little  girls  we  were  and  said  he  would  give  us  each 
a  nickel  if  we  would  kiss  him.  Cleo  marched  right  up  and  kissed 
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him  and  got  her  nickel.  I  ran  and  hid  behind  my  mother.  Cleo  bought 
some  candy  with  her  nickel  and  would  not  share  it  with  me,  pointing 
out  that  I  could  have  had  some  in  the  way  she  did. 

One  of  the  proudest  days  of  my  life  was  a  Fourth  of  July  when 
I  rode  horseback  in  a  parade  in  Ossian.  My  mother  had  made  a  long 
red  dress  for  me.  Another  little  girl  on  horseback  was  dressed  in 
blue  and  another  in  white.  We  rode  single  file  in  the  parade  to 
represent  our  country's  flag.  I  was  ten  years  old. 

When  I  was  very  small  my  father  came  home  one  day  from  town 
and  talked  with  my  mother  in  a  worried  manner.  It  seemed  the  Hat¬ 
field  store  in  Ossian  was  going  into  bankruptcy  and  my  father  owed 
the  store  money.  The  store  failed  and  Vic  Hatfield,  my  father's 
cousin,  came  home  from  college  and  took  over  the  management.  He 
paid  back  every  cent  which  his  father  (Uncle  Hiram  Hatfield)  owed 
to  creditors. 

When  I  was  nine  years  old  my  parents  taught  me  how  to  milk  a 
cow  and  from  that  time  on  I  helped  with  the  milking.  They  usually 
had  me  milk  the  "strippers",  or  cows  about  to  go  dry.  Cleo  was 
never  made  to  milk,  as  she  was  so  very  afraid  of  cows.  I  do  not 
recall  that  I  felt  any  resentment  regarding  this;  probably  felt 
sorry  for  Cleo  for  being  such  a  "fraid-cat."  There  was  much  churn¬ 
ing  to  do  and  we  had  to  assist.  Cream  was  placed  in  a  wooden  churn 
and  a  "churn-dash"  was  moved  up  and  down  vigorously  until  the  cream 
turned  into  butter. 

When  I  was  ten  years  of  age  my  brother,  John  Talmage  Glass, 

was  born,  December  17th,  1888.  I  was  not  very  happy  about  this,  as 

my  father  had  always  called  me  his  boy  and  I  felt  my  place  would 
be  usurped.  I  remember  my  father  coming  from  the  bedroom,  in  his 

stocking  feet,  holding  the  baby  and  showing  it  to  me.  1  think  I  was 
quite  bewildered  as  to  how  the  baby  got  there  and  couldn't  under¬ 
stand  why  everyone  should  seem  so  happy.  The  next  day  the  hired 
man  came  to  take  us  home  from  school  in  the  buggy.  He  said,  "You 

had  better  hurry  home  and  see  if  any  one  has  stolen  that  baby, "and 

I  said,  "I  wish  they  had." 

But  my  brother  developed  into  a  very  attractive  and  smart 
child.  He  had  blond  curly  hair  and  blue  eyes.  My  mother  said  that 
he  could  speak  several  words  at  the  age  of  nine  months  and  when  he 
was  one  year  old,  he  spoke  quite  plainly.  My  mother  said  she  didn't 

tell  this  very  often,  as  she  feared  people  would  not  believe  it  to 
be  true. 

When  John  was  about  two  years  old,  I  was  caring  for  him  one 
day  and  took  him  upstairs.  I  was  sitting  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
holding  John  on  my  lap.  Someway  he  slipped  out  of  my  arms  and  fell 
all  the  way  down  stairs.  I  rushed  into  the  front  room,  covered  my 
head  with  a  pillow  and  stayed  there  a  long  time.  Then  later  my  mo¬ 
ther  came  up  and  told  me  they  had  sent  for  the  doctor  and  found 
that  John's  right  arm  was  broken;  otherwise  he  seemed  to  be  all 
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right.  I  remember  that  for  weeks  John  went  about  with  a  small  pil¬ 
low  tied  to  his  arm,  so  that  the  arm  would  not  be  hurt  when  he 
fell  down. 

John  early  learned  to  sing.  When  he  was  about  four  years  old, 
he  was  much  in  demand  to  sing  in  churches  and  other  places.  I  would 
accompany  him  on  the  organ.  When  we  went  into  town,  clerks  in  a 
store  would  put  John  on  the  counter  and  he  would  sing  songs  and 
soon  have  an  audience.  He  would  be  given  candy  and  other  things 
pleasing  to  children.  As  John  grew  older  he  developed,  as  many 
children  do,  an  imaginary  companion.  He  called  this  companion 
"Bibel"  and  seemed  to  have  him  constantly  by  his  side.  I  remember 
one  very  dark  night  when  Cleo  and  I  took  John  out  to  the  privy.  We 
thought  we  would  frighten  him  and  Cleo  slipped  outside  and  tapped 
on  the  building.  When  I  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "What  is  that?" 
John  said  very  complacently,  "Oh,  that  is  Bibel.  He  probably  wants 
me  to  come  out."  John  was  then  about  four  or  five  years  old. 

At  one  time  we  had  a  hired  man  whose  name  was  Sherman  Johnson. 
We  also  had  a  hired  girl  whose  first  name  was  Teenie.  These  employ¬ 
ees  slept  in  the  two  rooms  upstairs.  One  day,  after  these  two  no 
longer  worked  at  our  place,  Grandmother  Glass  stopped  in  and  she 
and  my  mother  talked  long  and  earnestly  and  I  sensed  something  was 
very  wrong.  After  Grandmother  had  gone,  my  mother  told  me  that 
Teenie  was  going  to  have  a  baby  and  Sherman  Johnson  was  the  father; 
that  he  had  offered  Teenie  some  money.  I  remember  how  puzzled  I  was 
about  the  whole  thing,  but  I  think  our  family  was  greatly  blamed 
by  the  neighborhood  for  allowing  this  to  happen. 

Sometimes  the  cruelty  of  children  is  unbelieveable.  Once  Cleo 
and  I  were  playing  with  a  rabbit  and  we  both  wanted  it.  We  pulled 
on  it  so  hard  that  the  skin  across  the  stomach  was  seperated  and 
our  mother  took  the  rabbit  away  from  us.  Cleo  once  threw  a  stone 
at  a  goose  and  accidentally  killed  it  instantly.  Later,  when  we  were 
to  have  a  goose  for  a  company  dinner,  our  mother  told  us  to  catch 
a  particular  goose  and  shut  it  up,  in  a  pen.  We  caught  the  goose, 
put  it  in  the  pen  and  then  tried  to  kill  it  by  throwing  stones  at 
it.  When  our  mother  found  us,  the  goose  was  half  dead  and  we  got  a 
good  scolding. 

Cur  recreation  consisted  mainly  in  visiting  parties  and  how 
the  elders  did  seem  to  enjoy  those  parties.  I  can  still  hear  the 
laughter  of  my  mother,  Aunt  Mag,  Aunt  Flo  and  Aunt  Em  when  they  got 
together.  The  men,  also,  seemed  to  have  good  times,  with  much 
laughing  and  joking.  The  special  days,  such  as  Christmas  and  Thanks¬ 
giving,  when  all  the  families  got  together,  were  great  occasions. 
Sometimes  we  children  had  to  wait  until  the  elders  had  finished 
dining  before  we  were  served  at  the  table,  but  even  so,  we  were 
happy  to  be  there  and  partake  of  the  great  quantity  of  food. 

Most  of  the  men  in  the  Glass  family  smoked  pipes.  Cigarettes 
were  unknown  and  the  man  who  smoked  cigars  was  considered  very 
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prosperous.  It  was  unthinkable  for  a  woman  to  smoke,  but  Aunt  Lou 
Hunter  did  smoke  a  clay  pipe  and  it  was  generally  known.  I  remember 
when  we  had  family  dinners,  after  the  meal,  Aunt  Lou  would  slip 
away  and  we  would  find  her  behind  some  building  smoking  her  clay 
pipe.  She  was  always  dressed  in  a  fine  silk  dress.  I  recall  how  we 
children  stood  in  a  ring  around  her,  watching  her  smoke  and  think¬ 
ing  her  quite  remarkable 

In  summer  when  we  went  to  these  family  parties,  we  traveled  in 
buggies.  I  think  my  family  owned  a  double  buggy,  with  two  seats, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  a  single  buggy,  with  one  seat  and  requir¬ 
ing  one  horse  between  the  shafts.  These  buggies  had  oilcloth 
curtains  which  could  be  buttoned  on  when  it  rained.  In  the  winter 
we  traveled  in  bob-sleds,  or  wagon  box  placed  on  iron  runners. 
Straw  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  we  sat  on  the  floor, 
huddled  in  blankets,  horse-robes  and  sometimes  headed  bricks  wrap¬ 
ped  in  cloth.  The  driver  sat  on  a  board  across  the  wagon  at  the 
front.  The  horses  had  sleigh-bells  fastened  to  the  harness  and  we 
had  jingly  music  as  we  traveled.  Horses  were  never  left  standing  in 
the  cold  but  were  immediately  covered  with  horse-blankets  or  horse 
robes,  as  they  were  called.  There  was  also  a  mud-boat  used  on  the 
farm  In  the  early  spring  when  there  was  much  mud.  This  was  just  a 
platform  on  wide,  wooden  runners. 

Frequently  the  women  and  children  went  visiting  without  the 
men.  I  recall  one  time  Mamma,  Cleo  and  I  went  visiting,  driving  a 
dun  horse  hitched  to  a  buckboard.  The  buckboard  had  four  wheels,  a 
slatted  floor  and  a  seat  and  that  was  all.  This  dun  horse  was  balky. 
Often  he  would  stop  and  no  amount  of  whipping,  coaxing  or  "gee-haw" 
or  "giddup"  could  make  him  move.  We  found  that  by  getting  out  and 
pushing  the  buckboard  against  his  rear  legs,  he  would  move.  On  this 
particular  trip  we  had  to  do  this  several  times,  but  we  made  it  a 
laughing  matter.  On  one  occasion  there  was  a  visiting  party  at  Gram 
Benedict’s  home  and  the  entire  group  decided  to  go  to  Aunt  Flo's 
home  to  have  supper.  Cleo  and  I  were  driving  a  decrepit  horse  named 
Klondyke,  hitched  to  a  single  buggy.  Our  mother  rode  in  another 
buggy.  As  the  group  drove  into  Aunt  Flo’s  barnyard,  with  the  sever¬ 
al  buggies,  old  Klondyke  walked  toward  the  watering  :rf rough,  Cleo 
called  out  loudly,  "Shall  we  let  Klondyke  water?"  Our  mother 
answered,  "Do  you  know  any  way  to  stop  him?"  There  was  much  laugh¬ 
ter  and  that  was  a  joke  in  the  family  for  a  long  time.  Grandpap 
Glass  had  a  gig  he  drove  occasionally.  This  had  just  two  wheels,  a 
seat  and  the  driver  sat  very  close  to  the  horse. 


As  Cleo  and  I  grew  older  we  loved  to  go  to  Gram  Benedict’s 
home  and  stay  all  night.  After  we  went  upstairs  and  were  ready  for 
bed.  Gram  would  come  up,  dressed  in  a  long  white  night-gown,  made 
with  a  yoke,  with  high  neckband  and  the  rest  of  the  garment  gather¬ 
ed  full  about  the  yoke.  Sleeves  were  long.  She  were  a  white  night- 
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cap,  with  a  ruffle  around  it,  and  strings  which  were  tied  under 
her  chin.  Her  dark  face  and  large  brown  eyes  were  all  that  was 
uncovered.  She  used  to  sing  rather  "risque"  songs  to  us  and  she 
would  laugh  and  say, "Now,  don’t  tell  your  mother."  We  were  thrilled 
by  this  conspiracy  and  never  did  tell  about  it.  She  would  talk  to 
us  of  love  and  men  but  never  revealed  her  early  life.  Once  we 
asked  her  if  she  had  married  Grandpa  Benedict  for  love  and  she 
quickly  said,  "Oh,  Mercy  No."  Another  time  she  said,  "There’s  a  lot 
of  nasty  business  about  marriage."  As  adolescent  girls,  she  kept 
us  half  intrigued  and  half  frightened  concerning  love  and  marriage 
but  one  can  be  sure  we  were  INTERESTED. 

When  I  was  about  sixteen  we  moved  into  Ossian.  I  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  how  this  happened  or  what  became  of  the  farm.  We  first  lived 
in  a  rather  small  house  near  the  creamery.  My  mother  was  ill  most 
of  the  time  we  lived  there  and  Cleo  and  I  did  most  of  the  house¬ 
work.  The  Presbyterian  Church  was  just  back  of  our  street  and  Aunt 
Mag’s  home  was  quite  near.  We  were  then  in  High  School  and  Cleo 
and  I  did  everything  together.  If  one  of  us  went  up  town  alone, 
some  one  would  say,  "Where  is  the  other  one?"  We  didn’t  look  too 
much  alike,  as  Cleo  was  taller  and  her  hair  was  lighter. 

Cleo  was  an  aggressive  person  and  I  was  shy.  She  was  a  brilliant 
student  and  one  of  the  High  School  teachers  said  she  had  the  best 
female  mind  he  had  ever  encountered.  It  was  difficult  for  me  to 
keep  pace  with  her  in  our  school  studies. 

Later  we  moved  to  a  place  half  way  between  East  and  West  Oss¬ 
ian,  near  the  Eight  Mile  creek  on  a  high  hill.  We  owned  several 
acres  of  land,  which  my  father  cultivated,  and  the  house  was  old. 

I  remember  we  raised  a  great  quantity  of  potatoes  on  the  bottom¬ 
land  and  I  helped  my  father  dig  them.  It  was  here  that  Gurdon 
Roberts  Glass  was  born,  Feb.  9,  1896.  He  lived  five  months  and  I 
remember  his  death  vividly.  I  had  carried  him  much  in  the  afternoon, 
with  his  head  hanging  limply  on  my  shoulder.  It  was  a  very  hot  night 
and  Dr.  A1  Metts  came.  Gram  was  there.  My  mother  held  the  baby 
across  her  lap.  Little  by  little  the  soft  part  on  top  of  his  head 
began  sinking  and  his  breath  became  shorter  and  shorter  and  finally 
it  stopped.  The  doctor  went  outside,  saying  he  could  not  witness 
the  death  of  a  child.  The  next  day  George  Harter  came  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  he  said,  as  he  looked  at  the  little  form,  "He  has  escaped  the 
turmoils  of  this  life."  The  text  for  his  funeral  was,  "Thou  hast 
appointed  his  bounds  which  he  cannot  pass."  (Job  14-5)  If 
Gurdon  had  lived,  he  could  have  been  a  companion  to  Juanita,  as  he 
would  have  been  near  her  age. 

In  the  spring  of  1897  Cleo  and  I  graduated  from  the  Ossian 
High  School.  I  was  eighteen  and  Cleo  sixteen.  We  had  a  small  class, 
as  there  was  now  a  four  year  course  and  previously  it  had  been  a 
three  year  course.  In  addition  to  Cleo  and  I, Anna  Manes,  Warner 
Deam  and  cousin  Roy  Chapman  were  in  the  class.  The  graduating  exer¬ 
cises  were  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  theme  of  my 
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essay  was  "The  Cross  and  The  Crescent."  Our  class  motto  was  "Know 
Thyself." 

That  summer  we  moved  back  to  the  street  where  we  had  previous¬ 
ly  lived  but  in  a  different  house.  This  house  was  better  than  the 
homes  we  had  occupied  previously.  It  was  a  two-story,  frame  house, 
with  large  light  rooms?  no  modern  equipment,  of  course.  I  am  quite 
certain  we  owned  all  of  the  properties  where  we  lived.  Cleo  took 
the  county  teacher* s  examination,  in  Bluff ton,  and  that  autumn  she 
began  teaching  at  the  Bunn  school,  east  of  town.  She  drove  to  the 
school  each  day  with  horse  and  buggy.  She  had  taught  but  a  few 
weeks  when  she  was  taken  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  The  school  trustee 
gave  me  permission  to  teach  the  school,  which  I  did.  At  one  time 
when  I  went  to  Aunt  Mag's  home,  coming  in  through  the  kitchen,  I 
heard  voices  in  the  living  room  and  they  were  saying  that  Cleo 
would  not  live.  I  returned  home  with  darkness  all  about  me.  Cleo 
was  so  ill  that  the  church  bell  was  not  rung  on  Sundays  for  fear 
of  disturbing  her.  But  she  did  recover  after  many  weeks. 

In  the  meantime  the  school  trustee  told  me  I  could  not  contin¬ 
ue  with  the  school,  as  I  had  no  teacher's  license  and  the  patrons 
were  making  complaints  about  it.  I  learned  later  that  a  young  man 
named  Ollie  Buck  had  a  teacher's  license  and  his  mother  stirred  up 
the  trouble,  hoping  for  her  son  to  get  the  school.  But  the  school 
was  closed  until  Cleo  was  able  to  resume  teaching.  This  affair  gave 
me  an  inferiority  complex  'and  I  didn't  know  what  I  would  do  with 
my  life.  The  following  spring,  however,  I  took  the  teacher's  exam¬ 
ination  and  I  did  secure  a  six  month's  licence  (the  lowest  issued) 
to  teach  school.  But  I  never  wanted  to  be  a  school  teacher.  I  had 
had  some  training  in  music.  The  folks  had  sent  me  in  from  the  farm 
and  I  had  taken  music  lessons  from  Pet  Getty,  who  came  from  Fort 
Wayne  once  a  week  to  give  instructions  in  the  Getty  Hotel.  I  had 
received  vocal  lessons  from  Aunt  Capitola  Glass  but  there  was  not 
much  opportunity  to  make  money  in  this  line.  If  I  could  have  had 
business  training  in  High  School  my  career  might  have  been 
different. 

I  remember  Thanksgiving  Day  1897.  There  was  a  family  dinner 
some  place  but  Cleo  was  not  able  to  attend  and  I  stayed  at  home 
with  her.  There  were  purple  asters  in  bloom  in  the  front  yard  and 
I  cut  some  and  put  them  on  our  table,  as  we  had  dinner  alone.  It 
was  sort  of  a  sacred-event,  as  we  were  so  thankful  for  Cleo' s 
recovery.  She  meant  so  much  to  me  at  that  time,  that  I  asked  her 
if  she  would  not  take  a  vow  that  neither  of  us  should  ever  marry 
but  always  stay  together.  She  would  not  take  the  vow  and  with  my 
later  marriage,  I  had  much  reason  to  be  thankful  she  didn't. 

I  have  always  considered  Cleo  a  remarkable  person.  A  man  once 
said  of  her  that  "she  was  the  most  attractive  homely  woman  he  ever 
saw."  She  was  greatly  pleased  with  such  a  compliment  and  she  often 
joked  about  "her  particular  style  of  beauty."  She  had  a  great  sense 
of  humor  and  lightning  quick  mind.  When  she  read  from  a  book  her  9^ 


flashed  across  a  page  so  quickly,  I  could  hardly  comprehend  it.  Her 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  family  was  very  great  and  we  all 
leaned  on  her  strong  spirit.  I  have  always  felt  that  I  was  required 
to  remain  in  this  world  longer,  in  order  to  accomplish  half  what 
she  did  in  her  forty-four  years. 

Early  in  1898  we  moved  to  Fort  Wayne  to  a  rented  house  on 
Walton  Street,  just  at  the  end  of  the  New  Haven  road,  and  Cleo  and 
I  went  to  Wooster,  Ohio,  for  a  three  month's  term  in  Wooster 
University.  Before  going  to  Wooster  we  went  to  Qssian  to  say  good¬ 
bye  to  Grandmother  Glass.  She  was  very  ill  and  when  we  spoke  about 
seeing  her  upon  our  return,  she  said,  "No,  I  will  not  be  here." 
While  we  were  gone  she  died  of  cancer. 

Just  before  we  left  for  Wooster  my  mother  told  me  she  was 
going  to  have  another  child.  She  didn't  tell  Cleo  and  for  some 
peculiar  reason,  I  didn't  tell  Cleo  either  while  we  were  in  Woost¬ 
er.  When  we  returned  from  Wooster  and  the  folks  met  us  at  the  train, 
I  will  never  forget  Cleo's  look  of  consternation  when  she  saw  our 
mother's  appearance. 

In  Wooster  we  stayed  in  the  home  of  a  private  family.  Affairs 
were  arranged  for  us  by  Rev.  Robert  Donaldson,  who  was  cousin  to 
Gramdmother  Glass.  Our  High  School  curriculum  did  not  entitle  us  to 
college  entrance  and  the  studies  we  took  merely  brought  us  up  to 
college  status,  as  it  was  at  that  time.  I  believe  Cleo  went  back  to 
Wooster  for  another  term  but  that  is  all  the  college  training  1 
ever  had  and  it  is  now  rather  vague  in  my  mind. 

There  was  a  small  Methodist  church  near  where  we  lived  in  Fort 
Wayne  and  while  we  had  no  thought  of  ever  becoming  Methodists,  we 
did  attend  there  occasionally.  We  met  there  a  charming  girl  named 
Juanita  Stone  and  she  came  to  our  house  quite  often.  Therefore,  on 
August  8th,  1898  (my  20th  birthday)  when  my  mother’s  last  child 
was  born,  she  was  named  Juanita  Florence  Glass.  When  Juanita  was 
three  weeks  old,  my  mother  fell  down  the  cellar  steps  and  broke  her 
right  arm,  and  I  had  most  of  the  care  of  the  new  baby.  Cleo  was 
teaching  a  school  near  Fort  Wayne,  my  father  had  no  work  and  we 
were  very  poor.  When  my  mother's  arm  was  taken  out  of  the  bandages, 
it  was  found  to  be  stiff  and  had  to  be  broken  again  and  straight¬ 
ened,  so  it  was  nearly  a  year  before  she  could  use  it.  I  took  care 

°f. her  and  the  baby  and  perhaps  it  was  a  good  thing  I  didn't  have 

a  job,  altho  I  was  still  haunted  by  a  useless  feeling. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Gram  Benedict  came  to  visit  us 
in  Fort  Wayne  and  Cleo  and  I  took  her  to  see  the  Reservoir.  This 
was  a  tank  about  thirty  feet  high,  filled  with  water,  but  built  up 
like  a  hill,  with  grass  growing  over  the  sides  and  sloping  down  to 
a  small  park  around  it.  We  climbed  to  the  top  by  a  long  flight  of 
wooden  steps  and  stood  looking  at  the  view  of  the  city.  Gram  made 
the  remark  that  this  would  be  a  nice  hill  to  slide  down  and  we  dar¬ 
ed  her  to  do  it.  She  said,  "You  go  to  the  bottom  and  watch  me, "and 
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Cleo  and  I  walked  down  the  steps.  With  little  black  bonnet  on  her 
head,  with  strings  tied  under  her  chin,  her  numerous  petticoats 
and  full  skirts  flying  upward,  Gram  slid  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Reservoir  hill.  She  was  then  a  very  old  woman  but  her  gayety 
remained. 

My  father  could  not  find  work  and  Cleo  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Sentinel  and  he  gave  my  father  the  job  of 
trying  to  get  subscriptions  for  the  paper.  He  worked  at  this  for 
awhile  but  came  home  every  night  with  his  feet  in  such  condition 
that  he  would  have  to  soak  them  in  hot  water  all  evening.  Condit¬ 
ions  did  not  improve  and  we  moved  back  to  Ossian  in  the  same  house 
where  we  had  lived.  This  house  must  have  been  empty  and  I  suppose 
we  still  owned  it.  I  cannot  remember  where  Cleo  stayed,  as  she  did 
not  return  to  Ossian  with  us.  But  it  seemed  like  failure  to  us  and 
we  were  all  unhappy. 

We  stayed  about  six  months  and  then  my  father  rented  a  feed 

barn  in  Bluffton.  He  sold  feed  for  animals  and  also  had  renting 

space  for  persons  to  leave  their  horses  and  wagons  when  they  came 
into  town  to  shop.  Sometimes  they  brought  the  feed  for  their  horses 
and  sometimes  my  father  furnished  it.  We  lived  in  rooms  above  this 
barn-like  place.  Men  frequently  congregated  in  the  barn  in  the 
evenings  and  by  lying  on  the  floor  of  our  rooms,  I  could  hear  parts 
of  the  conversations  below;  some  of  these  conversations  were  not 
fit  for  a  young  girl  to  hear.  I  attended  the  Presbyterian  Church 

and  they  asked  me  to  sing  in  the  choir.  I  was  so  ashamed  of  the 

place  where  we  lived  that  I  would  not  tell  any  one  where  it  was. 

It  was  on  the  main  street  of  Bluffton  near  the  Wabash  River. 

This  venture  did  not  make  money  and  my  father  bought  the  same 
sort  of  place  in  Van  Wert,  Ohio.  I  remember  the  trip  when  we  moved 
there.  I  suppose  a  moving  van  took  our  household  goods,  but  we 
traveled  in  a  covered  wagon.  My  father  and  John,  who  was  then  about 
ten  years  old,  sat  on  a  seat  and  my  mother  and  I  and  the  baby 
Juanita  sat  on  the  floor  in  the  back.  In  Van  Wert  we  lived  in  a 
large,  square,  unpainted,  two-story  house;  a  rather  large  yard  and 
old  well  and  pump  at  the  back.  Juanita  was  one  year  old  and  she  had 
lived  in  four  places  in  that  year.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
she  had  an  "itching  foot."  I  was  now  twenty-one, 

I  cannot  remember  very  much  about  our  life  in  Van  Wert.  1  can¬ 
not  recall  where  we  went  to  church  and  yet  we  always  did  attend  a 
Presbyterian  church.  I  cannot  remember  how  much  time  Cleo  spent  with 
us.  A  family  by  the  name  of  Jacobs  lived  next  to  us  and  we  got  to 
know  them  fairly  well.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  she  a  southern  woman. 
They  were  an  entirely  different  breed  from  people  we  had  known.  I 
remember  we  received  a  book  of  original  poems  which  Remington  John¬ 
son  (related  to  our  family)  of  Ossian  had  written.  This  lawyer  made 
such  fun  of  these  poems  that  I  never  could  like  him. 
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At  one  time  some  of  the  family  visited  us  and  we  had  a  family 
dinner.  I  had  a  wisdom  tooth  so  badly  swollen  I  almost  had  lockjaw 
(couldn’t  get  a  knife  between  my  teeth)  and  I  remember  lying  on  the 
floor  upstairs ,  looking  down  through  a  register,  watching  the  fam¬ 
ily  eat  and  feeling,  Oh,  so  miserable.. I  recall  that  Grandpap 
Glass  visited  us  and  took  Cleo  and  I  to  a  horse  race.  He  paid  for 
a  good  seat  in  the  grandstand,  bought  us  candy  and  popcorn  and  we 
were  thrilled  at  the  way  he  spent  money. 

I  recall  an  incident  when  John  and  some  of  the  neighborhood 
small  boys  got  into  trouble  with  a  woman  who  was  known  to  be  very 
cranky  toward  children.  We  saw  her  coming  toward  our  house  and  my 
father  asked  that  he  be  allowed  to  talk  to  her  alone.  We  were  glad 
to  agree  to  this  and  in  a  short  time  this  woman  left,  laughing  and 
joking  with  my  father.  We  did  not  know  what  he  said  to  her  but  my 
father  could  be  affable  when  he  wanted  to  be. 

That  autumn  Cleo  found  a  place  for  me  to  work  in  Fort  Wayne. 

I  addressed  envelopes  with  a  pen  and  received  Three  Dollars  a  week. 
I  was  so  timid  about  starting  on  this  job  that  I  would  not  go  alone 
and  Cleo  had  to  send  word  to  her  school,  at  the  edge  of  the  city, 
that  she  would  be  late  on  that  Monday  morning,  so  that  she  could 
accompany  me  to  work.  There  were  no  telephones,  and  messages  had  to 
be  sent  by  word  of  mouth.  We  had  two  rooms  upstairs  in  the  home  of 
a  family  named  Tilbury.  The  place  I  worked  was  a  patent  medicine 
mail-order  house. 

I  worked  a  few  weeks  and  one  day  at  noon  I  felt  so  ill  I  knew 
I  must  go  home.  I  still  remember,  (when  I  reached  home  and  got 
into  bed)  the  great  wave  of  heat  which  began  at  my  feet  and  swept 
upward  over  my  body.  When  Cleo  reached  home  she  went  to  a  drugstore 
and  bought  some  medicine  for  me.  Mrs.  Tilbury  was  so  frightened. of 
disease  that  she  would  not  come  upstairs.  For  three  days  I  laid 
there  very  ill,  and  alone  during  the  day.  On  Saturday  Gram  Benedict 
came  from  Ossian  and  she  and  Cleo  called  a  cab  and  I  was  taken  to 
the  railroad  station  and  put  on  a  train.  When  I  arrived  at  Gram’s 
home  in  West  Ossian,  A  doctor  was  called.  He  said  I  had  typhoid 
fever  and  my  temperature  was  105. 

I  was  ill  for  many  weeks  and  good  old  Doctor  Gorrell  came  to 
see  me  every  day.  There  was  much  typhoid  fever  around  and  Charlie 
Parkinson  died  of  this  disease,  leaving  cousin  Lela  a  widow.  Also, 
little  Vere  Hatfield  died.  She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  .Vic 
Hatfield  and  the  town’s  favorite  child.  Her  body  was  placed  in  a 
coffin  beside  a  wide  window  of  their  home  and  it  was  said  that  the 
whole  town  passed  by  this  window  for  a  last  look  at  little  Vere. 
Vic  Hatfield,  cousin  to  my  father,  had  a  life  shadowed  by  tragedy 

and  trouble;  a  story  in  itself. 

My  illness  became  so  serious  that  Gram  sent  for  my  mother.  I 
remember  the  morning  she  arrived  from  Van  Wert.  Juanita  was  about 
two  years  old.  She  was  dressed  in  a  bright  red  coat,  a  red  bonnet 
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with  a  high  peak  and  she  was  a  pretty  child.  My  bed  was  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  when  they  came  in,  Juanita  ran  around  and  around  my 
bed.  That  flashing  red,  going  round  and  round,  in  my  almost  deler- 
ious  mind,  probably  did  me  good. 

My  mother  stayed  awhile  and  cared  for  me  and  then  one  day  we 
saw  Ed  Spencer,  the  station  agent,  coming  toward  the  house,  wi+h  a 
piece  of  yellow  paper  in  his  hand.  My  mother  said,  "That  means 
trouble."  It  was  a  telegram  from  a  doctor  stating  that  my  father 
was  ill  with  typhoid  fever  and  my  mother  must  come  immediately.  She 
left  at  once  and  for  weeks  we  both  were  ill  in  different  towns. 
Grandpap  Glass  made  a  trip  to  Van  Wert  and  Gram  Benedict  and'crand- 
pa  Benedict  (who  was  then  blind)  took  care  of  me. 

We  both  recovered.  The  first  time  I  left  my  bed  to  sit  at  the 
table  in  the  kitchen,  the  dishes  seemed  to  whirl  around  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  I  regained  my  strength.  Most  of  my  hair  came  out 
and  the  new  hair  was  a  lighter  shade  of  brown  and  not  so  straight. 
The  throat  trouble  which  I  had  as  a  young  girl,  left  me  permanently. 
I  returned  to  my  job  and  paid  Dr.  Gorrell  little  by  little,  as  I 
could.  His  bill  was  very  small.  I  feel  certain  he  saved  my  life  by 
his  careful  attention.  He  was  Aunt  Cap’s  father  and  a  very  qood 
kind  man.  9 

Within  a  short  time  the  family  moved  to  Fort  Wayne  and  my 
father  secured  another  feed  barn.  The  folks  lived  in  rooms  above 
this  place  and  there  was  such  a  bad  odor  coming  up  from  the  barn 
we  could  hardly  endure  being  there.  Cleo  and  I  still  lived  in  the 
Tilbury  home  and  we  didn't  let  them  know  our  parents  were  in  the 
city  and  made  rather  secretive  trips  to  see  them.  I  recall  that  my 
mother  went  on  Sunday  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  attended 
by  wealthy  people,  and  we  girls  scolded  her  for  this.  We  were  very 

ashamed  of  the  place  where  the  folks  lived.  I  cannot  remember  the 
location. 

At  this  time  I  started  attending  the  Fort  Wayne  Business  Coll- 
ege,  Cleo  paying  my  tuition.  I  went  to  night  school  and  worked  at 
the  Mail  Order  house  during  the  day.  The  Manager  was  a  Mr.  Griffin 
a  very  evil  man.  He  was  engaged  to  one  of  the  typists  (Maude  Merri- 
latt)  a  very  beautiful  girl.  She  said,  "I  will  never  be  happy  with 
him  but  Ill  not  be  happy  without  him."  This  proved  to  be  true  and 
It  was  said  they  lived  in  the  same  house  for  years  after  their 
marriage  without  speaking  to  each  other. 

Later  Mr.  Griffin  started  his  own  mail  order  house  and  I  went 
to  work  for  him  at  Four  Dollars  a  week.  By  that  time  I  had  learned 
typing.  The  Manager  was  a  Mr.  Spicer.  One  day  Mr.  Spicer  carried  my 
typewriter  to  Mr.  Griffin’s  office  and  told  me  I  was  to  work  there 
for  that  day.  I  was  given  some  simple  copy  work.  During  the  day  Mr. 
Spicer  came  into  the  office  where  I  was  about  every  hour  on  some' 
pretext  and  there  were  other  Interruptions.  That  evening  my  type¬ 
writer  was  taken  back  to  the  large  office  where  I  worked  with  many 
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girls  and  that  ended  my  experience  with  the  "Big  Boss.”  Other  girls 
were  not  so  fortunate  and  improper  proposals  were  made  to  them. 

We  finally  secured  a  house  on  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and 
Ewing  Street  and  all  lived  together.  I  think  Cleo  paid  the  rent 
from  her  salary  as  a  teacher.  My  father  operated  a  store  where  feed 

was  sold  and  where  he  did  not  have  the  barn  renting  business.  My 

mother  started  dress  making  in  a  limited  way,  and  she  was  very 
clever  in  this  line.  If  she  had  lived  at  a  different  time,  I  think 
she  could  have  become  a  great  stylist,  as  she  did  have  an  eye  for 
clothes  and  she  enjoyed  the  work.  During  this  period  we  wore  skirts 
which  trailed  and  had  to  be  held  up  when  we  walked.  I  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  taken  at  this  time  and  I  am  wearing  a  long  trailing  skirt  and 
long  coat,  both  made  by  my  mother.  But  I  was  in  fashion. 

We  lived  in  this  house  quite  awhile  and  were  happy  as  a  family. 

The  house  was  long  and  narrow,  with  front  hallway  and  stairs  lead¬ 
ing  to  an  upper  floor.  The  house  is  still  standing  in  Fort  Wayne 
and  a  few  years  ago  I  walked  past  it  with  nostalgic  memories.  There 
was  a  picket  fence  around  a  small  front  yard  and  Juanita  as  a  small 
girl,  would  cling  to  this  fence  and  joke  with  passersby,  especially 
medical  students  who  came  from  a  nearby  college.  Cleo  was  very  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  teachers  and  gave  parties  now  and  then.  Once  she  gave 
a  party  with  twelve  seated  at  a  table  for  refreshments.  Some  one 
urged  me  to  sit  at  the  table,  thus  making  thirteen.  The  remark  was 
made  that,  some  one  would  die  during  the  year,  on  account  of  this 
superstition.  Arthur  Bonneil,  who  was  present  at  the  party,  did  die 
during  the  year  and  for  a  long  time  his  death  haunted  me. 

Cousin  Grace  lived  with  us  for  a  time.  Arthur  Bonneil  was  very 
attentive  to  Cleo.  She  didn’t  care  for  him,  but  inasmuch  as  he  was 
the  son  of  the  School  Superintendent,  she  would  not  offend  him.  One 
evening  she  suspected  he  was  going  to  call  and  she  planned  to  leave 
for  some  social  affair  before  he  would  arrive.  While  Cleo  was  up¬ 
stairs  dressing,  cousin  Grace  tapped  lightly  on  the  front  screen 
door,  opened  it  and  said,  ’'Good  evening,  Mr.  Bonneil.”  Her  words 
would  carry  upstairs.  Then  she  seated  herself  near  the  open  living 
room  door  and  carried  on  a  conversation  concerning  the  weather, 
etc.,  waiting  just  long  enough  between  remarks  for  some  one  to 
reply.  Soon  Cleo  came  fluttering  downstairs,  in  her  best  clothes, 
smiling  cordially,  walked  into  the  living  room  to  find  Grace  alone. 
The  family  laughed  over  that  for  many  years. 

September  6th,  1901,  President  McKinley  was  assassinated  in 
Buffalo.  Bulletins  were  posted  nearly  every  hour  on  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Calhoun  Streets  in  Fort  Wayne  stating  his  condition.  I 
felt  I  could  not  sleep  until  I  knew  the  last  bulletin.  Cleo  would 
not  go  uptown  with  me.  I  remember  that  John  volunteered  and  he  and 
I  walked  to  the  corner  (about  three  blocks)  rather  late  at  night. 
If  some  one  had  told  us  of  radio  for  such  bulletins,  it  would  have 
been  incomprehensible.  President  McKinley  died  September  I4th. 
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At  one  of  the  parties  Cleo  gave  for  teachers  I  met  Asbury 
Bunting.  He  was  a  teacher  who  lived  at  Huntertown  and  for  awhile 
he  was  attentive  to  me.  I  think  I  fell  in  love  with  him,  as  he  was 
very  handsome  and  I  respected  his  knowledge.  My  parents  did  not 
approve  of  him,  as  he  did  not  have  a  good  family  background.  As  far 
as  I  know,  he  lived  a  good  life.  He  married  a  southern  girl,  final¬ 
ly  owned  a  profitable  business  and  was  shot  to  death  by  a  robber. 

At  this  time  John  had  a  playmate  named  Harry  Baals,  who  lived 
across  the  street  with  his  grandmother.  This  boy  was  very  poor, 
almost  ragged  in  appearance,  and  my  father  objected  to  John  having 
such  a  friend.  In  later  years  Harry  Baals  became  mayor  of  Fort 
Wayne,  being  elected  again  and  again,  and  was  greatly  loved  and 
respected  by  the  populace. 

During  this  period  we  had  a  little  black  dog  named  Benny.  When 
some  one  played  the  piano  (which  Cleo  had  bought)  Benny  would  place 
his  head  on  the  foot  operating  the  pedal.  He  seemed  to  like  the  up 
and  down  motion.  Benny  got  the  habit  of  disappearing  for  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time,  then  returning  looking  well  fed  and  happy. 
One  day  my  mother  took  Juanita  and  walked  to  Berry  Street  to  watch 
a  parade.  There  was  Benny  with  a  woman  and  child.  When  Benny  ran 
toward  Juanita,  the  woman  called,  "Come  back,  Nigger."  My  mother 
talked  with  the  woman  and  they  found  that  Benny,  for  quite  some 
time,  had  been  living  a  double  life?  at  one  house  known  as  Nigger 
and  at  the  other  known  as  Benny.  We  had  a  horse  named  Joe?  a  light 
bay  with  white  face.  Cleo  drove  him  to  her  school  much  of  the  time. 
Joe  would  not  start  without  first  looking  back  to  see  that  every 
one  was  in  the  buggy.  The  only  horse  I  have  ever  known  to  do  this. 
Joe  was  a  good  and  faithful  horse  and  our  family  owed  him  much. 

About  this  time  we  began  to  ride  bicycles.  Cleo  wore  out  two 
machines  riding  to  her  school,  after  she  discarded  old  Joe,  the 
horse.  From  my  small  salary  I  was  able  to  buy  a  bicycle,  paying 
about  twenty-five  Dollars.  Mother  made  us  bicycle  suits (very  short 
skirts)  and  I  frequently  rode  out  to  Swinney  Park  and  covered  the 
mile  track  just  for  recreation.  Once  Cleo  and  I  rode  from  Fort 
Wayne  to  Bluffton,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  Cleo  was  to 
give  a  talk  at  a  Christian  End e aver  convention.  We  started  late  In 
the  afternoon  and  it  was  dark  as  we  approached  Bluffton.  Three  men 
were  walking  ahead  of  us  and  Cleo  knocked  one  of  them  down  with 
the  wheel  of  her  machine.  The  man  must  have  been  unhurt  and  good- 
natured  about  it,  as  we  arrived  at  the  church  shortly  before  the 
program  began.  We  changed  our  clothes  in  a  nearby  home  and  Cleo 
gave  her  speech  with  great  composure,  as  though  nothing  had 
happened. 

For  some  reason  we  had  to  leave  the  house  on  Main  Street  and 
we  moved  to  High  Street  in  Bloomingdale.  We  did  not  like  this 
place,  as  it  was  so  far  from  Calhoun  Street.  Finally  we  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rent  a  two-story  house  on  Cass  Street,  still  In  Blooming- 
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dale,  but  nearer  the  down- town  district.  This  house  had  five  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  and  three  rooms  upstairs.  We  still  had  heat  from 
stoves,  light  from  kerosene  lamps  and  no  indoor  plumbing.  The  rooms 
were  large  and  light  and  we  thought  it  a  nice  house.  Juanita  start¬ 
ed  to  kindergarten  and  one  day  she  brought  home  a  case  of  measles. 
She  was  ill  only  one  day  and  then  John  got  the  disease  and  was  ill 
about  a  week.  Then  Cleo  and  I  succumbed  at  the  same  time  and  we 
were  quite  ill.  A  bed  was  moved  to  the  parlor  and  we  were  both  in 
it.  Cleo  would  look  at  herself  in  a  mirror  and  joke  about  our  app¬ 
earance,  as  our  faces  were  covered  with  great  red  splotches.  I  re¬ 
member  that  I  would  not  view  myself  at  any  time,  while  in  bed. 

Following  our  recovery  there  was  a  bob-sled  party  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  to  meet  at  our  home.  This  was  a  party  for  teachers  and 
Asbury  Bunting,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  some  time,  was  among  the 
group.  As  the  party  left  the  house,  he  lingered  and  showed  me  two 
photographs  of  himself,  asking  me  if  I  wanted  one.  I  told  him  I 

wanted  both  of  them  (profile  and  front  view)  and  for  years  I  had 

two  fine  photographs  of  this  quite  handsome  man. 

In  the  meantime  John  was  not  doing  very  well  in  High  School 
and  I  secured  work  for  him  at  the  mail-order  house  where  I  was  em¬ 
ployed.  I  cannot  remember  whether  he  ever  started  on  the  job,  as 
about  this  time  my  father  made  a  trade  with  the  property  our  mother 
had  inherited  from  Gram  Benedict,  for  a  farm  in  Starke  County,  Ind¬ 
iana.  Cleo  and  I  were  very  opposed  to  this  move  but  our  mother 

seemed  willing  to  make  it,  and  I  think  it  was  largely  because  she 

felt  John  might  be  better  off  in  a  different  community.  Perhaps  she 
was  right,  as  John  did  get  a  job  teaching  school  after  they  moved 
to  Starke  County  and  Juanita  was  one  of  his  pupils.  But  our  lives 
could  have  been  very  different  if  they  had  remained  in  the  city. 

Cleo  and  I  were  successful  in  renting  five  rooms  of  the  house 
and  keeping  the  three  front  rooms  for  our  own  use.  We  lived  in  this 
way  for  a  few  years  and  had  several  tenants.  Cleo  knew  I  could  not 
make  much  money  as  a  typist,  so  she  arranged  for  me  to  quit  my  job 
and  attend  business  college  to  learn  to  write  shorthand,  mile 
doing  this,  I  found  work  in  the  afternoon  with  Dr.  Derbyshire,  a 
woman  doctor  on  our  street,  who  sheltered  pregnant,  unmarried  girls. 
Occasionally  we  took  our  meals  at  a  nearby  boarding-house  and  here 
I  met  Percy  Bell  and  Harry  Matheny.  Mr.  Bell,  as  I  always  called 
him,  worked  as  a  printer  near  the  Dr.  Derbyshire  place.  At  noon  he 
would  watch  for  me  as  I  passed  the  boarding  house,  he  would 
come  out  and  we  walked  together  to  our  work.  We  did  this  for  a  long 
time  and  really  developed  a  platonic  friendship  which  lasted 
several  years.  His  home  was  in  another  town  and  I  sometimes  felt 
he  was  a  married  man,  as  he  was  so  careful  of  our  relationship.  He 
enjoyed  music  and  could  sing  fairly  well.  He  came  to  our  place  of¬ 
ten  to  practice  songs  and  I  would  accompany  him  on  the  piano.  He 
always  brought  Harry  Matheny  with  him  and  I  knew  he  was  determined 
not  to  compromise  himself  with  me  In  any  way.  I  was  much  interested 
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in  Mr.  Bell  but  do  not  think  I  was  ever  in  love  with  him.  Later  he 
became  active  in  Labor  Union  affairs  and  held  some  rather  high  off¬ 
ice.  Once  on  Labor  Day  he  rode  in  a  parade  and  I  was  pleased  to 

have  him  raise  his  hat  and  bow  to  me  from  a  car. 

There  was  another  man  we  met  at  this  boarding-house  and  I  can¬ 
not  remember  his  name.  He  rented  a  typewriter  and  had  it  sent  to 
our  home  and  I  did  some  office  work  for  him.  He  came  to  our  house 

quite  often  and  in  a  way,  made  love  to  me,  but  I  did  not  care  much 

for  him.  I  was  much  more  interested  in  Mr.  Bell  at  that  time. 

Cleo  had  various  love  affairs.  There  was  a  school  teacher  by 
the  name  of  Albert  Parker  with  whom  she  studied  German.  He  came  to 
the  house  often  and  when  he  decided  to  run  for  State  Representative, 
Cleo  became  engaged  to  him.  When  he  failed  to  receive  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  Cleo  immediately  lost  interest  and  asked  to  break  the  engage¬ 
ment.  Parker  wouldn't  take  "No"  for  an  answer  and  continued  bother¬ 
ing  her.  Finally  I  foolishly  offered  to  talk  with  him.  Cleo  left 
home  early  one  Sunday  afternoon  and  Albert  Parker  came  at  two 
o'clock.  We  talked  constantly  from  that  time  until  nine  in  the 
evening  and  I  didn't  make  much  headway®  Once  he  walked  about  the 
room,  throwing  sofa  pillows  right  and  left.  About  seven  o'clock  I 
heard  Cleo  come  in  through  the  back  entrance  and  slip  into  the  bed¬ 
room.  After  Parker  left  I  went  into  the  bedroom.  I  expected  to  find 
her  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  tragic-eyed  and  possibly  weep¬ 
ing.  Instead,  she  was  undressed  and  in  bed  sound  asleep.  I  was  so 
angry  I  pulled  hex  out  of  bed  on  to  the  floor.  I  was  a  nervous 
wreck  from  the  interview  and  could  not  understand  how  she  could  go 
to  sleep. 

Cleo  also  became  engaged  to  Dudley  Axtell.  This  engagement 
didn't  last  long.  This  man  had  two  sisters  who  were  theatrical  per¬ 
formers  and  they  came  to  Fort  Wayne  once  in  a  dramatic  stage  play. 

We  went  to  a  matinee  at  the  Majestic  Theatre  and  then  went  back 

stage  to  see  these  girls.  They  left  the  theater  with  us  and  as  we 

walked  down  Calhoun  Street,  they  asked  us  to  go  into  a  saloon  and 
have  a  drink®  We  were  greatly  shocked  and  refused.  They  gave  us 
tickets  for  the  evening  performance  and  at  the  end  of  the  show,  we 
went  back  stage  again.  It  was  their  last  performance  in  Fort  Wayne 
and  as  they  sat  on  the  floor  of  their  dressing  room,  changing  to 
street  clothes,  men  were  banging  on  the  door,  asking  about  their 
luggage,  demanding  payment  of  bills,  and  they  would  yell  back  at 

the  men.  I  believe  one  of  the  girls  was  manager  of  the  stock  com¬ 

pany  and  I  decided  that  stage  life  was  not  very  attractive.  I  think 
meeting  Dudley  Axtell* s  sisters  was  one  of  the  reasons  Cleo  broke 
her  engagement  to  him. 

Throughout  our  lives  we  had  been  Presbyterians  and  we  were 
members  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  in  Fort  Wayne,  which 
we  attended  quite  regularly.  There  were  no  young  people  in  this 
church  and  not  much  to  interest  us.  Through  her  teacher  friends 
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Cleo  met  many  young  people  who  belonged  to  the  First  Methodist 
Church  and  they  were  always  speaking  of  the  good  times  they  had  at 
church.  We  went  there  occasionally  and  finally  began  to  wish  we 
were  members.  Cleo  wrote  a  letter  to  the  minister  of  Westminster 
Church  and  told  him  how  we  felt.  She  received  a  reply  stating  that 
he  would  call  on  her.  She  dreaded  the  interview  and  what  a  surprise 
it  proved  to  be.  The  minister  told  Cleo  that  he  shared  her  feelings 
regarding  the  church  and  that  he  was  going  to  '"escape"  as  soon  as 
he  could.  He  asked  that  we  remain  as  members  until  he  left,  which 
we  did.  I  doubt  very  much,  if  we  had  remained  members  of  that 
church,  if  we  would  have  ever  married,  as  we  both  found  husbands 
in  the  Methodist  church. 

When  we  met  Edward  Lautzenhiser  at  the  Methodist  Church  I  re¬ 
marked  to  Clso  that  he  was  handsome  and  she  said,  "That  kid." 
Little  did  she  know  at  that  time  that  she  would  marry  this  "kid" 
and  he  would  be  the  father  of  her  three  children.  Ed  was  extremely 
youthful  appearing  at  that  time  and  was  about  six  months  younger 
than  Cleo. 

While  we  lived  in  the  house  on  Cass  Street  we  made  frequent 
trips  to  Starke  County  to  visit  with  the  folks  and  our  mother  and 
Juanita  came  often  to  visit  us.  John  and  my  father  would  stay  alone 
on  the  farm.  One  Christmas  time  I  went  to  Starke  County  alone  for 
some  reason.  John  was  teaching  a  country  school  and  he  told  me 
about  his  girl  friend,  who  worked  in  Chicago,  but  whose  parents 
lived  on  a  farm  nearby.  We  planned  to  call  on  this  family  on 
Christmas  afternoon.  The  weather  was  very  cold  and  we  were  to  make 
the  trip  with  horse  and  sleigh.  Juanita  wanted  to  go  along  and  John 
hesitated  about  taking  her,  but  she  presisted  in  her  demands,  and 
finally  John  said  she  could  go.  When  we  arrived  at  this  farm  home 
we  found  such  a  bevy  of  young  girls,  I  couln’t  tell  which  one  was 
John's  particular  friend.  Soon  he  drifted  to  the  side  of  the  one 
who  wore  glasses  and  I  knew  she  was  the  favored  one.  On  the  return 
trip  I  asked  John  how  he  could  select  one  from  so  many  good-look¬ 
ing  girls,  and  he  said,  "I  chose  the  one  nearest  my  age."  which  I 
have  always  considered  a  peculiar  answer.  But  how  barren  our  lives 
might  have  been  had  we  never  known  Ethel.  In  1934,  when  I  had  a 
partial  nervous  break-down,  what  other  person  in  this  world  could 
have  been  so  kind  and  patient  with  me?  In  the  annals  of  this  fam¬ 
ily,  she  has  a  high  place. 

Once  I  spent  an  entire  summer  on  the  farm  in  Starke  County  and 
Cleo  stayed  In  Fort  Wayne.  The  lure  of  the  country  reached  me  and 
I  didn't  want  to  go  back  to  the  city.  I  recall  that  Asbury  Bunting 
wrote  letters  to  me,  after  a  long  period  of  silence,  probably  acc¬ 
ounting  for  some  of  my  contentment  on  the  farm.  When  I  returned  to 
Fort  Wayne  the  letters  ceased.  I  remember  picking  so  many  dewberries 
on  the  back  of  the  farm  and  carrying  the  filled  pails  up  a  long, 
unfenced  lane  toward  the  house.  Later  I  found  a  picture  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  represent  this  lane.  I  had  it  framed  and  kept  it  in  my  home 
many  years.  -26- 


One  Sunday  afternoon  that  summer  John  and  I  took  a  long  walk 
along  the  Yellow  River.  John  was  still  very  young  and  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  his  knowledge  of  the  river  and  the  wild-life.  We  had 
a  lunch  of  plain  bread  and  butter  and  small  pickles.  The  memory  of 
how  good  that  food  tasted,  after  a  long  walk,  still  lingers  with 
me,  and  I  do  not  particularly  like  pickles.  One  day  John  was  clean¬ 
ing  fish  and  I  was  sitting  near.  The  dog  began  digging  in  the 
ground,  throwing  dirt  all  over  me.  John  said  quietly,  "Stop  -  throw 
the  dirt  in  another  direction."  The  dog  turned  around,  continued 
digging,  but  the  dirt  did  not  touch  me. 

One  time  John  and  Juanita  got  into  a  quarrel.  Juanita  was  cry¬ 
ing  and  she  crawled  under  the  bed  in  the  front  bedroom.  When  we  sat 
down  to  the  noon  meal  in  the  kitchen,  my  mother  went  in  and  dragged 
Juanita  (she  was  then  seven  or  eight)  from  under  the  bed  and  br¬ 
ought  her  into  the  kitchen,  holding  her  by  the  arm.  My  father,  John 
and  I  were  sitting  at  the  table.  As  Juanita  was  pulled  past  John, 
she  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  that  nearly  knocked 
him  off  his  chair.  John,  with  the  composure  he  seemed  to  inherit 
from  our  mother,  did  not  retaliate.  But  the  memories  which  Juanita 
has  of  John  are  that  he  was  always  good  and  kind  to  her  as  a  little 
(possibly  bothersome)  sister. 

One  day  the  cow  got  into  the  garden  patch  and  Mother  told 
Juanita  to  chase  her  from  the  patch.  Juanita  went  out  muttering  and 
I  heard  her  say,  "I'll  just  kill  you  and  we* 11  have  beef  for  once." 
There  was  a  little-  bantum  hen  which  came  into  the  kitchen  to  lay 
her  egg  in  the  woodbox.  She  would  come  to  the  back  porch  and  Mother 
would  open  the  screen  door.  The  little  hen  would  walk  very  slowly 
and  daintily  across  the  kitchen.  When  she  reached  the  woodbox, 
clear  across  the  room,  she  would  climb  into  the  box  and  sit  quietly 
in  one  corner.  When  she  had  laid  the  egg,  she  left  the  kitchen 
hurriedly,  with  loud  cackling.  Hens  do  not  cackle  until  they  have 
laid  the  egg;  perhaps  a  lesson  for  humanity. 

There  was  no  church  near  where  the  folks  lived  in  Starke  County 
and  my  mother  was  instrumental  in  starting  religious  services  in 
the  schoolhouse  near.  Many  of  the  people  were  Dunkards  and  did  not 
favor  the  use  of  a  musical  instrument  in  church  services.  But  our 
mother,  who  in  her  younger  years  had  led  singing  by  the  note  method, 
could  not  comprehend  religion  without  music,  and  she  finally  over¬ 
came  the  prejudice:  and  a  small  organ  was  used.  Through  all  her 
years  our  mother  had  a  religion  and  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  I  think  she  formed  for  herself.  It  was  probably  abetted  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  When  we  were  very  young  children,  on  the 
Wells  County  farm,  our  mother  would  read  to  us  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
sermons  by  DeWitt  Talmage,  which  were  printed  in  the  County  paper. 
This  is  the  reason  my  brother  is  named  John  Talmage. 

In  the  autumn  I  returned  to  Fort  Wayne  and  probably  went  back 
to  business  college.  Cleo  advanced  money  for  this  course.  About 
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this  time  Uncle  Jack  died  and  as  I  had  carried  insurance  on  his 
life,  I  was  able  to  pay  Cleo  what  I  owed  her.  She  had  secured  in¬ 
surance  on  my  life  at  that  time  and  when  I  began  working  I  took 
over  the  payments.  This  insurance  I  have  carried  all  my  life, 
changing  the  name  of  the  beneficiary  at  various  times. 

The  Business  College  sent  me  to  the  Fort  Wayne  Electric  Works 
on  Broadway  to  work  as  a  substitute  stenographer.  If  I  made  good  I 
was  to  have  a  permanent  position.  I  took  the  places  of  stenograph¬ 
ers  who  left  on  vacations.  I  worked  in  different  departments  and 
the  work  was  very  difficult.  It  was  a  very  hot  summer.  I  worked  for 
a  man  named  Becker  who  was  very  kind  to  me.  My  last  assignment  was 
to  work  for  a  man  named  Boyd.  He  was  very  difficult  to  please  and 

at  the  end  of  two  weeks  he  would  not  recommend  me,  so  the  General 

Manager  said  I  would  have  to  leave.  Mr.  Becker  went  to  the  General 
Manager  in  my  behalf,  but  it  didn't  do  any  good.  The  day  I  left  I 
went  to  a  little  park  next  to  the  office  and  sitting  on  a  park 
bench,  shed  a  bucket  full  of  tears.  Whenever  I  see  that  little  park, 
as  I  do  on  our  trips  to  Ossian,  I  remember  that  heart-breaking  day 
and  how  dark  the  world  seemed  to  me  at  that  time. 

After  a  few  days  I  went  to  the  S.  F.  Bowser  Company,  out  on 

Creighton  Avenue,  and  applied  for  a  position.  I  talked  with  Mr. 

Dunkelberg,  Vice  President,  and  I  remember  he  said,  "An  angel  from 
heaven  couldn't  get  along  with  Boyd,"  and  he  hired  me  at  once.  I 
worked  for  the  Bowser  Company  over  three  years  and  finally  became 
secretary  to  the  President  or  "old  S.F.",  as  he  was  called  around 
the  plant. 

In  the  meantime  Cleo  had  became  engaged  to  Ed  Lautzenhiser. 

He  had  as  a  close  friend  Homer  Weaver  and  occasionally  we  would  go 
out  on  double  dates.  Homer  Weaver  was  an  only  child  and  his  parents 
were  quite  well  off.  But  I  could  not  care  for  him,  partly  because 
he  was  bald-headed,  even  as  a  young  man.  I  often  wrote  about  this 
to  Marie  Brown,  who  was  my  closest  friend  and  who  at  that  time  was 
living  in  Decatur,  Indiana.  When  Marie  came  for  a  visit,  I  intro¬ 
duced  her  to  Homer  and  they  fell  in  love  and  were  married  within  a 
short  time.  Homer's  mother  had  just  died  and  a  housekeeper  was 
needed  in  a  really  beautiful  home.  Marie  and  I  continued  as  close 
friends  until  her  death  in  1928. 

One  time  Cleo  spent  a. summer  with  the  folks  in  Starke  County 
and  I  stayed  alone  in  the  house  on  Cass  Street.  I  marvel  now  at 
the  fact  that  we  were  not  afraid  to  stay  there  alone.  We  had  ten¬ 
ants  in  the  back  of  the  house  but  often  they  were  away.  That  part¬ 
icular  summer  Ed  and  I  went  around  together  and  I  learned  to  know 
him  better.  In  a  certain  sense,  throughout  my  life,  he  has  seemed 
more  like  a  brother  to  me  than  my  real,  blood  brother.  We  gave  a 
surprise  party  for  Cleo  before  she  left  for  the  farm.  When  Ed 
brought  Cleo  from  church,  about  twenty  people  sat  in  the  darkened 
room.  When  the  lamps  were  lighted  and  Cleo  saw  all  her  friends, 
she  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  cried. 
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For  some  reason  we  gave  up  the  house  on  Cass  Street  and  moved 
to  West  Washington,  one  of  the  nice  streets  in  the  west  part  of 
Fort  Wayne®  The  house  was  owned  by  a  Miss  Ricker,  a  devout  Catholic, 
We  had  one  large  room  downstairs  and  a  large  room  above.  It  was  a 
double  house  with  a  large  hall  between.  There  were  no  modern 
improvements. 

About  this  time  Ed  Lautzenhiser  obtained  employment  at  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  went  there  to 
live.  Cleo  obtained  a  position  to  teach  in  the  Fort  Wayne  schools. 
Before  Cleo  became  engaged  to  Ed  she  had  carried  on  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  a  teacher  in  a  southern  state  named  Jay  Walters,  In  1904 
Cleo  and  I  attended  the  Exposition  in  St.  Louis  and  Cleo  arranged 
to  meet  this  man  there.  Cleo  made  great  preparations  for  this  meet¬ 
ing.  There  were  no  beauty  salons  in  those  days  and  no  abundant 
varieties  of  toothpaste,  such  as  we  have  today,  but  Cleo  had  her 
teeth  cleaned  by  a  dentist,  her  hair  shampood  by  some  one  and 
she  bought  some  new  clothes.  The  evening  before  we  left  for  the 
Exposition  Cleo  received  a  telegram  that  Jay  Walters  had  changed 
his  mind  and  would  not  attend  the  Exposition.  Cleo  was  angry  and 
did  not  answer  the  telegram. 

After  Ed  had  gone  to  Dayton,  this  man  wrote  to  Cleo  again  and 
she  then  told  him  of  her  engagement.  He  wrote  her  that  she  should 
not  marry  another  man  until  she  had  met  him.  He  was  to  be  in 
Chicago  at  a  certain  time,  so  Cleo  went  to  Starke  County  to  visit 
the  folks  and  then  went  to  Culver,  Indiana,  for  just  one  day,  to 
meet  this  man.  The  result  was  that  she  broke  her  engagement  to  Ed 
and  for  a  time  corresponded  with  this  man.  For  some  months  she  was 
in  a  great  quandry.  However,  after  a  time  she  decided  she  cared 
more  for  Ed  and  they  arranged  to  be  married  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
1907.  In  talking  of  this  with  Ed  at  one  time,  he  said  to  me,  "What 
could  I  do  at  that  time?  I  loved  her."  Such  a  simple  statement  but 
meaning  so  much.  ^ 

Cleo  resigned  her  school  and  went  to  Sta/e  County  to  get  ready 
for  her  marriage.  At  church  I  had  noticed  a  very  nice  looking 
young  man  who  attended  the  young  people's  meetings  and  left  immed¬ 
iately  at  the  conclusion,  I  confessed  my  interest  to  Bessie  Orr  and 
she  said,  "I'll  help  you."  Bessie  helped  so  many  young  couples  in 
those  days  but  never  found  any  one  for  herself,  Bessie  invited  this 
young  man  to  her  home  a  certain  evening  and  invited  me  also. I  took 
special  pains  with  my  appearance  but  the  young  man  failed  to  come. 
Once  he  came  to  a  meeting  at  the  church  and  I  talked  to  him  briefly. 
He  told  me  afterwards  that,  as  he  left  with  a  young  man  friend,  he 
had  said,  "She  could  put  her  shoes  in  my  trunk  if  she  wanted  to." 
Then  there  was  a  social  evening  at  the  church  and  we  played  games 
in  the  basement.  Frank  Spath  told  me  afterwards  that  he  noticed  my 
red  coat,  as  we  played  the  games.  He  walked  home  with  me  afterwards 
and  I  guess  that  was  the  first  time  he  was  really  conscious  of  me. 
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I  went  to  Starke  County  shortly  before  the  wedding  and  the 
entire  family  went  to  Knox,  Indiana,  where  we  met  Ed,  who  had  come 
from  Dayton o  A  marriage  license  was  secured  and  then  Ed,  oleo  ana 
I  took  a  train  for  Fort  Wayne  *  I  had  asked  Frank  to  meet  this  train 
when  it 'reached  Fort  Wayne  but  I  wasn't  at  all  sure  he  would  be 
th°re,  as  our  acquaintance  was  so  brief o  He  was  there  when  the 
train  arrived  and  Cleo  invited  him  to  the  wedding  that  evening. 

Ed  and  Ci»o  were  married  in  the  First  Methodist  Church  ana 
there  was  a  reception  afterwards  in  the  Smith  home,  very  near  the 
church, Frank  was  there,  looking  handsome  as  usual,  but  he  wore  the 
brightest  red  socks  that  one  could  imagine.  Through  forty  years  cf 
marriage  I  never  could  make  him  understand  why  socks  of  .such  a 
brilliant  red  were  not  quite  appropriate  for  such  an  occasion. 

.  ‘  The  next  day  Clec  and  Ed  left  for  Dayton  and  I  was  left  alone 

in  the  rooms  on  Washington  Street.  I  remember  that  Edith  Clock, 
teacher  friend  of  Cleo's,  sat  down  on  the  stair  steps  in  the  hall 
and  cried  and  cried.  I  was  past  tears  but  it  was  one  of  the  darkest 
days  of  my  life.  I  feel  that,  in  spite  of  her  vacillation,  Cieo 
loved  Ed  very  much.  She  had  such  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
the  family  and  toward  me,  she  would  not  have  left  us  for  any ^ other 
reason.  The  change  perhaps  was  more  difficult  for  her. then  i  then 
realized .  A  short  time  later,  when  she  sent  for  her  piano,  my  cup 
of  woe  was  full.  I  had  had  music  with  me  all  my  life  and  I  knew  I 

would  miss  it  so  much.  Within  a  week  a  piano  was  delivered  to  my 

rooms  and  I  learned  Frank  was  buying  it  with  time  payments.  No  word 
of  marriage  had  been  spoken  between  us,  and  wasn’t  for  a  long,  long 
time,  but  no  sense  of  propriety  would  have  made  me  give  up  that 
piano.  Later  when  Frank  lost  his  job,  I  kept  up  the  payments  and 

between  us  we  got  it  paid  for.  . 

I  visited  Cleo  and  Ed’s  home  in  Dayton  once  and  I  believe  John 

accompanied  me.  The  Wright  Brothers  had  just  invented  the  airplane 
and  an  exhibition  was  given  in  Dayton  and  we  saw  the  airplane  for 
the  first  time.  Frank  and  I  were  seeing  each  other  regularly  now, 

and  we  usually  met  at  the  Public  Library.  He  worked  for  the  Bowser 

Company  also  but  I  did  not  see  him  at  work,  as  he  was  m  the  fact¬ 
ory  and  I  was  in  the  office.  Once  he  was  laid  off  for  three  months 
and  returned  to  his  home  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  I  thought  him  very 
handsome  in  those  days  but  he  was  very  quiet  and  did  not  talk  much. 
kA,f±pr  b-=1na  in  contact  with  my  family  for  more  than  forty  years  ne_^ 

I  became  quite  loquacious  .(J^FFmrother  Henry  lived  in  Fort  Wayne"! 
and  we  went  to  his  home  quite  frequently  on  Sundays.  Henry  was  so 
strict  with  his  children  that  he  required  them  to  be  dressed  in  \ 
their  best  clothes  all  day  Sunday  and  he  would  not  allow  tnem  to  \ 
play  in  the^yard.  In  spite  of  this,  his  children  seemed  to  love  him  ' 

very  muchoZ^  „  . 

•^__icTLautzenhiser  passed  an  examination  for  civil  service  em¬ 
ployment  and  he  and  Cleo  decided  to  go  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  three  years.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  our  family.  Cleo  spent 
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,  .  i  n  c+p-pkp  rnuntv  before  leaving  and  my  mother  made  cloth- 
ITfot Zr“l wenf  lo  say  goodbye  to  them  and  they  left  early 

in  1910.  Frank  and  I  knew  they  would  return  as  world  travelers  and 
we  decided  to  leave  Fort  Wayne.  Frank  had  been.  in.  Chicago  and 
thought  he  would  like  to  go  there.  I  made  application  to  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  company  for  a  position  and  received  a  letter  asking  for 
an  interview.  To  make  the  trip  in  one  day,  I  had  to  take  a  train 
^eavinaFort  Wayne  at  two  A.M.  Frank  agreed  to  accompany  me  to  the 
iraln  but  wten  Se  time  came,  he  did  not  arrive.  I  walked  almost  a 
mile  alone  to  the  station  in  the  dead  of  night.  When  I  reached  the 
station  I  met  a  man  whom  I  knew  at  church.  He  took  charge  of  me 
and  also  took  me  to  breakfast  when  we  arrived  in  Chicago-. When  I 
returned  to  Fort  Wayne  that  evening  Frank  was  at  the  station  an 
as  I  came  down  the  steps,he  yelled  "I  didn’t  hear  the  alarm  clock. 

I  didn’t  get  the  position  at  Sears. and  didn.t  see  much  of  Chicago, 
as  I  was  afraid  to  get  very  far  from  the. railroad  station.  Later 
Frank  and  I  made  an  excursion  trip  to  Chicago  over  a  week  end.  . 

After  Cleo  was  married  Miss  Ricker  had  moved  into  the  upstairs 
room  we  had  occupied  and  I  had  just  one  room  downstairs.  Then  Miss 
Ricker  decided  she  wanted  the  first  floor  room  and  I  moved  to  a 
room  on  Lewis  Street  with  a  family  named  Henchen  The  day  I  moved 
was  the  only  time  in  my  life  that  I  forgot  to  eat  lunch.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  the  elderly  woman  living  m  the  back  part  of  the 
house  on  Washington  Street  gave  me  something  to  eat.  Tne  room  I 
now  had  was  small  but  had  an  outside  entrance  and  the  Henchen  fam¬ 
ily  left  me  very  much  to  myself.  I  had  a  small  stove  to  fur  i 
heat  and  cooked  on  a  gas  hot  plate.  Had  a  cot  for  a  bed.  Frank  br 
ought  me  wood  in  bundles  which  he  picked  up  at  the  Bowser  Company 
and  thus  helped  with  the  heating  problem.  Otherwise  I  bough u  coal 
in  small  quantities.  Much  of  the  time  I  walked  to  the  Bowser  C 
pany,  a  long  distance.  Sometimes  I  walked  to  Calhoun  Street  and 
rode  on  a  street  car.  I  don’t  remember  how  these  cars  were  run,  as 
we  still  did  not  have  electricity  in  the  homes.  I  worked  from 
eight  to  six  o’clock,  and  until  one  on  Saturdays  and  my  salary,  at 
the  hiqhest  was  $30.00  a  month. 

Frank  resigned  his  job  some  time  in  April,  1910,  and  went  xo^ 
Chicago  to  look  for  work,  He  returned  once  and  was  quite  discourag 
ed.  But  he  went  back  to  Chicago  and  finally  obtained  employment . in 
the  baggage  room  of  a  railroad  company.  I  was  to  get  my  vacation 
the  first  of  June  and  we  decided  to  tell  no  one  of  our  approaching 
marriage.  But  when  I  said  goodbye  to  Mrs.  Bowser,  manager  of  the 
Stenographic  Department,  I  spilled  the  whole  story  to  her  I  always 
regretted  my  weakness  in  this  matter.  She  never  mentioned  it  but  I 

felt  I  had  failed  in  our  resolution.  ^ 

I  went  to  Starke  County  and  my  mother  made  my  wedding  ^cu^s 
eau;  a  grey  suit,  with  pink  blouse,  and  I  had  a  wide  grey  hat. trim- 
■ned  with  pink  flowers.  June  25th,  1910.  John  drove  me  to  a  railroad 
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station  some  distance  from  where  the  folks  lived.  I  don’t  recall 
that  Juanita  went  along  and  I  wonder  now  how  we  ever  kept  her  at 
home.  She  was  eleven  years  old.  We  drove  along  a  narrow  country 
road,  high  weeds  on  each  side,  and  very  dusty.  The  train  on  which 
I  traveled  to  Chicago  was  a  milk  train  and  stopped  at  almost  every 
side  road  to  put  cans  of  milk  on  board.  It  was  a  queer  wedding 
journey. 

The  train  arrived  in  Chicago  a  little  past  noon  and  Frank  was 
at  the  station  to  meet  me.  We  went  immediately  to  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern  on  West  Washington  Street,  (just  a  few  doors  from 
State  Street)  and  were  married  by  a  minister  known  as  "good  old  Dr. 
Rowe."  I  was  thirty-one  and  Frank  twenty-nine  and  this  Methodist 
minister  said,  "I  think  you  are  old  enough  to  know  what  you  are 
doing."  He  called  in  another  minister  to  act  as  witness. 

As  we  came  out  of  the  building  I  said,  "This  is  a  place  where 
I  should  like  to  work."  However,  I  never  worked  there,  but  about  a 
year  later  Frank  went  there  to  work  and  was  with  this  organization 
thirty-seven  years.  After  we  had  lunch,  we  went  out  to  Wisconsin 
Street,  near  Lincoln  Park,  where  Frank  had  rented  a  room  on  the 
second  floor.  There  was  a  bathroom  at  the  end  of  the  hall  and  it 
was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  ever  lived  in  a  place  with  a 
bathtub.  Frank  had  to  go  to  work  about  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  did  not  return  until  after  eleven  o’clock.  However,  he  had 
the  entire  day  off  on  Sunday  and  the  following  week  he  worked  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  time. 

Monday  I  went  to  the  Loop  (hardly  knowing  how  to  find  my  way) 
to  answer  an  advertisement  for  "A  stenographer  with  good  health  and 
common  sense."  I  told  the  Manager,  a  Mr.  Avery,  that  I  thought  I 
had  both.  He  called  in  a  Mrs.  Butler  and  told  her  to  give  me  a  test 
She  was  a  charming  women  but  she  kept  me  long  after  closing  time. 
She  did  hire  me,  however,  at  $60.00  a  month  -  just  double  my  Fort 
Wayne  salary.  I  was  so  late  getting  home  I  thought  Frank  would  be 
worried  to  death  about  me.  When  I  reached  our  room,  he  was  smoking 
a  cigar  very  contentedly.  When  I  asked  him  if  he  had  worried,  he 
said,  "I  knew  you  were  out  looking  for  a  job."  My  first  jolt  in 
married  life. 

The  next  day  I  started  working  for  the  Siegel-Myers  School  of 
Music  and  remained  with  this  firm  over  seven  years.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  week  Mr.  Avery  said,  "You  were t to  start  at  $60.00  a  month 
were  you  not?"  I  thought  they  have  decided  that  is  too  much,  but  he 
said,  "We  will  give  you  $70. 00, "and  I  certainly  was  surprised,  but 
it  did  help  to  make  me  like  Chicago. 

Every  other  week  Frank  had  to  work  at  night  and  I  had  many 
evenings  and  many  Sundays  to  spend  alone.  It  was  summer  and  I  us¬ 
ually  spent  this  time  in  Lincoln  Park.  We  were  so  near  the  park  we 
could  hear  the  lions  roar  in  the  zoo.  We  had  no  acquaintances  In 
Chicago  and  I  do  net  understand  now  why  I  did  not  try  to  locate  a 
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church,  when  I  had  so  many  lonely  Sundays.  We  had  no  means  of  cook¬ 
ing  in  our  room  and  ate  our  meals  in  restaurants.  Finally  I  noticed 
that  Frank  was  not  eating  much  at  meal  time  and  I  knew  some  change 
must  be  made.  Restaurant  food  was  not  very  good  in  those  days.  We 
had  a  piano  but  not  much  other  furniture. 

In  about  two  months  we  rented  a  four  room  place  at  1122  Diver- 
sey  Boulevard.  It  was  a  frame,  two-flat  building  and  we  had  the 
first  floor.  There  was  a  small  plot  of  grass  in  front  and  a  fair 
sized  back  yard.  There  was  a  tiny  hallway,  two  large  rooms,  two 
small  bedrooms  and  bathroom;  large  pantry  and  back  porch.  We  paid 
$15.00  per  month  for  it  unfurnished.  The  rent  was  not  raised  during 
the  three  years  we  lived  there.  We  had  gas  lights  and  we  bought  a 
large  hard-coal  burner  for  heating.  One  thing  about  this  place  was 
delightful.  When  we  turned  off  the  gas  lights,  there  was  enough 
light  from  a  gas  street  light  outside  and  from  our  base-burner,  to 
find  one's  way  around  the  room.  Coming  home  at  night  it  was  nice 
to  see  the  glowing  face  of  our  base-burner.  On  the  back  of  this 
heating  stove  there  was  a  place  where  food  would  cook  very  slowly. 
For  a  long,  long  time  we  cooked  with  a  gas  hot-plate  on  top  of  a 
barrel  and  the  use  of  the  base-burner  and  we  had  no  rugs  on  the 
floors.  In  time,  however,  we  had  the  place  fully  furnished.  Once 
Frank  was  out  of  work  for  three  months  but  my  salary  kept  up  the 
payments  and  Frank  was  helpful  in  doing  the  housework. 

We  lived  almost  across  the  street  from  the  Diversey  Methodist 
Church  and  we  started  attending  there  and  finally  both  sang  in  the 
choir.  We  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins,  elderly 
people,  who  often  invited  us  to  their  apartment.  Frank  had  a  job 
which  he  didn't  like  and  one  evening  I  was  washing  dishes  in  the 
kitchen  and  I  heard  Mr.  Jenkin's  voice  at  the  front  door.  Immediat¬ 
ely  I  felt  a  sense  of  good  news  and  my  intuition  proved  to  be  true, 
as  the  next  day  Frank  started  work  at  the  Methodist  Book  Concern, 
where  he  labored  for  thirty-seven  years.  The  publishing  house  of 
the  Methodist  Church  was  still  located  on  Washington  Street  near 
State  Street. 

During  this  time  Ethel  Strom  worked  in  Chicago  and  she  came 
often  to  visit  us.  I  remember  a  time  when  we  three  had  our  evening 
meal  together,  Frank  asked  for  a  second  cup  of  coffee  and  I  told 
him  to  get  it  for  himself.  He  said  it  was  my  place  to  get  it  for 
him  and  I  said,  inasmuch  as  I  was  a  working  wife.  I  didn’t  think 
it  was.  We  referred  the  matter  to  Ethel  and  she  agreed  with  Frank. 

I  can  not  remember  who  really  got  the  coffee,  but  I  have  pondered 
on  that  matter  many  times  since,  considering  the  outcome  of  our 
lives.  April  27th,  1912,  Ethel  and  my  brother  John  were  married  and 
she  went  to  Starke  County  to  live. 

Before  Ethel's  marriage,  she  was  visiting  us  at  a  time  there 
was  a  parade  in  our  neighborhood  in  which  President  William  Howard 
Taft  was  to  appear.  Frank,  Ethel  and  I  were  standing  at  a  place 
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where  there  was  no  crowd.  When  the  car  in  which  Mr.  Taft  rode  came 
opposite  us,  Mr.  Taft  lifted  his  high  silk  hat  and  bowed  directly 
to  us.  It  was  the  nearest  I  ever  got  to  a  President  of  the  United 
States . 

At  one  time  Frank  and  I  went  to  a  Republican  rally  in  the  old 
Coliseum  on  Wabash  Avenue  for  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  was  in  the 
days  when  women  wore  shirtwaists.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  into  the 
hall  the  woman  sitting  next  to  us  waved  her  arms  so  frantically  and 
screamed  so  loudly  that  she  pulled  her  shirtwaist  entirely  out  of 
her  skirt.  I  sat  rather  unperturbed,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  walked  down 
the  center  aisle  of  this  cheering  throng,  and  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  this  man  so  short  and  undistinguished  in  appearance. 

C~ 'During  this  period  Frank's  youngest  brother  Ben  was  killed  in 
an  accident  in  Chicago  and  I  remember  going  to  iKe  morgue  wit tr7 
Trank  to  identify  the  body.  Frank  went  to  the  funeral  at  Valparaiso 
alone.  Also,  our  mother  had  an  operation  at  a  hospital  near  our 
home.  I  left  my  work  on  the  noon  hour  and  went  to  the  hospital  on 
the  day  of  the  operation  but  she  did  not  seem  to  recognize  me.  When 
she  recovered,  we  brought  her  to  our  place  in  a  wheel  chair.  Juanita 
had  come  from  Starke  County  and  after  we  got  the  wheel  chair  into 
the  house,  Juanita  (who  was  then  thirteen)  slipped  behind  the  chair, 
put  her  hands  over  Mother's  eyes  and  told  her  to  guess  who  it  was. 

Of  course,  her  voice  was  recognized  and  Mother  was  overjoyed.  Soon 
they  both  returned  to  Starke  County. 

In  1913  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  sold  the  building  on  West 
Washington  and  moved  into  a  rented  building  on  South  Wabash.  At  the 
same  time  the  Siegel-Myers  School  of  Music  moved  from  the  Loop  to 
Drexel  Boulevard  on  the  south  side  of  Chicago.  We  rented  a  three 
room  apartment  on  the  second  floor  of  a  building  on  Forty-First 
Place,  about  two  blocks  from  the  School.  This  place  had  steam  heat 
furnished  but  we  still  had  gas  lights  and  continually  had  to  buy 
mantels  for  them.  We  paid  Twenty-five  Dollars  a  month  rent.  There 
was  a  small  fireplace  in  the  living  room  and  a  large  round  window 
in  the  diningroom.  I  bought  a  Remington  typewriter  (the  kind  where 
the  carraige  had  to  be  lifted  to  see  what  you  were  writing)  and 
placed  it  in  this  round  window  -  a  nice,  light  place  to  work.  I 
paid  Fifteen  Dollars  for  this  machine  and  had  it  many  years.  I  was 
now  in  the  Instruction  Department  at  the  School  and  did  some  of  my 
work  at  home.  We  had  no  bedroom  and  slept  on  a  davenport  in  the 
living  room,  which  had  to  be  made  into  a  bed  each  night.  Also  had 
a  cot  in  the  dining  room. 

About  this  time  my  family  moved  to  Lapaz,  Indiana,  a  town  of 
three  hundred  inhabitants,  not  far  from  the  farm  where  they  had 
lived.  I  think  there  was  a  mortgage  on  the  farm  which  they  could 
not  meet  and  my  father  made  some  sort  of  trade.  John  had  been 
teaching  country  school  for  five  years  and  probably  helped  with 
finances  and  I  know  Cleo  advanced  some  money  and  believe  I  did  also. 
I  can't  remember  the  house  in  Lapaz  very  well,  except  that  it  had 
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two  floors.  Once  when  I  visited  there  at  Christmas  Juanita  had  a 
young  man  calling  on  her,  who  had  left  his  Christmas  present  (an 
elaborate  toilet  set)  on  the  hallway  stairs.  When  I  retired  I  took 
this  present  upstairs  and  when  the  boy  found  the  present  was  gone, 
there  was  much  scurrying  around  until  they  decided  I  might  be  the 
culprit.  I  don’t  understand  now  why  I  thought  that  was  a  good  joke. 

My  mother  raised  ducks  in  Lapaz  and  her  large  flock  became 
somewhat  famous.  She  kept  them  at  home  at  nights  but  during  the  day 
she  took  them  to  a  large  pasture.  At  night  she  would  open  the  gate 
of  this  pasture  and  the  ducks  would  waddle  home  single  file.  They 
made  a  long  line,  almost  reaching  through  the  town,  and  people 
often  came  to  watch  the  ducks  go  home  at  night.  My  father  worked 
in  a  hardware  store  in  Lapaz.  Juanita  was  very  happy  there,  as  she 
developed  into  a  lively  and  attractive  young  woman.  John  and  Ethel 
still  lived  in  Starke  County  and  about  this  time  moved  to  a  small 
farm  near  a  lake.  One  day  at  work  I  received  a  telephone  call  and 
was  told  that  Ruth  Helen  Glass  had  been  born;  my  first  niece. 

Then  the  folks  moved  to  Plymouth,  Indiana,  a  larger  town.  They 
lived  in  a  two- story  house,  near  a  river,  at  the  edge  of  town. 
Juanita  was  never  happy  there,  although  she  attended  school  and 
church.  One  reason  was  that  her  home  was  in  such  a  poor  location 
and  she  had  to  pass  through  "shantytown"  to  reach  it.  These  things 
can  mean  much  in  a  small  town  to  a  young  person.  The  "wrong  side 
of  the  tracks"  has  more  emphasis  than  in  a  large  city.  My  father 
worked  in  a  box  factory  but  the  pay  was  small  and  he  was  often  laid 
off  from  work. 

One  summer  I  visited  the  folks  at  Plymouth.  One  afternoon  my 
mother,  Juanita  and  I  drove  to  the  place  near  the  lake  to  visit 
John  and  Ethel.  Ruth  Helen  was  about  one  year  old,  learning  to  walk. 
She  had  big  blue  eyes  and  was  a  beautiful  child.  At  sunset  I  took 
her  for  a  walk  around  this  little  lake.  We  ate  the  evening  meal 
outdoors  and  Ethel  became  ill,  as  she  was  pregnant.  We  took  Ethel 
and  Ruth  Helen  with  us  to  Plymouth  and  the  next  day  I  returned  to 

Chicago.  During  the  day  I  was  very  busy  with  my  work  at  the  School 

and  my  housekeeping,  but  when  evening  came  I  sat  in  a  big  leather 
chair  in  the  round  window  in  the  living  room  and  then  Ruth  Helen 

would  be  sitting  on  my  lap,  gazing  at  me  with  her  big  blue  eyes. 

Evening  after  evening  this  occurred  and  I  looked  forward  to  this 
tryst.  I  don’t  believe  I  ever  felt  even  the  natural  desire  for 
children  that  most  women  have,  but  at  that  period  I  did  wish  Ruth 
Helen  belonged  to  me.  I  don't  explain  her  appearance  in  my  home  at 
a  certain  time  of  day,  but  I  know  it  was  very  real  and  it  happened. 

After  a  time  John  and  Ethel  went  to  live  with  the  folks  in 
Plymouth,  but  their  second  child,  Ethel  Augusta,  was  born  while 
they  were  still  in  the  country.  John  went  to  work  at  the  box  fac¬ 
tory  and  some  time  later  cousin  Grace,  with  her  husband  Marian 
Hoopengardner ,  and  children,  Dorothy  and  Merl ,  moved  to  Plymouth 
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and  lived  there  sever  years.  .  recall  one  Christmas  when  Frank 
and  I  went  to  Plymouth  to  spend  the  holiday  with  the  folks.  There 
was  a  heavy  snowstorm  and  the  train  was  very,  very  late.  My  father 
would  go  outside  and  shovel  a  path  through  the  snow  to  the  road. 
Very  soon  the  path  would  be  filled  with  snow  and  he  would  shovel  it 
again.  He  did  that  several  times  that  evening  before  we  arrived. 
The  next  day  while  dinner  was  being  prepared,  I  remember  Gussie,  a 
little  baby  in  a  bright  red  dress,  being  underfoot  in  the  kitch¬ 
en.  Finally  a  chair  was  placed  across  the  doorway  between  kitchen 
and  dining  room  and  Gussie  stood  for  hours  behind  that  chair  watch¬ 
ing  the  workers  in  the  kitchen.  I  distinctly  remember  that  little 

round-faced  baby  and  her  bright  red  dress. 

While  we  lived  in  the  three  room  apartment  Cleo  and  Ed  return¬ 
ed  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  They  spent  some  time  with  us  and 

visited  relatives  in  Indiana.  Cleo  had  many  beautiful  clothes  and 
brought  nice,  unusual  gifts  to  every  one.  We  all  went  to  Ossian 
once  for  a  family  reunion  and  Aunt  Lou  Hunter,  who  was  then  very 
old,  commended  Cleo  for  "bringing  new  blood  into  the  family."  (Ed 
and  Frank  were  both  of  German  extraction) . 

Cleo  was  rather  unhappy  because  she  had  no  children  and  took 
some  treatments  while  in  Chicago,  but  was  not  given  much  assurance 
of  their  success.  Then  Cleo  and  Ed  went  to  Houston,  Texas,  thinking 
they  might  locate  there.  We  said  goodbye  to  them,  thinking  we  might 
not  see  them  for  a  long  time. 

Frank  and  I  attended  the  St.  James  Methodist  Church  while  we 
lived  on  the  south  side.  It  was  a  wealthy  church  and  we  did  not 
make  many  acquaintances.  We  were  members  of  the  Artaban  Class, 
named  for  "The  Other  Wise  Man,"  written  by  Henry  Van  Dyke.  Mr. 
Atkinson,  a  lawyer,  was  teacher  of  this  class  and  they  published  a 
small  paper  called  "The  Artaban."  I  wrote  a  few  poems  for  this 
paper.  Henry  Ford,  at  that  time  sponsored  a  Peace  Ship,  which  went 
to  Europe  trying  to  prevent  a  war.  I  recall  writing  a  poem  on  this 
subject  which  was  published  in  the  Artaban. 

The  Atkinsons  invited  us  to  their  apartment  quite  often.  They 
drove  a  small  electric  coupe.  Automobiles  were  just  coming  into  use 
and  not  many  persons  owned  a  car.  This  electric  coupe  was  so  small 
that  four  people  could  barely  crowd  into  it  and  the  rider  sat  fac¬ 
ing  each  other  on  two  seats.  Once  Mrs.  Atkinson  called  for  me  at 
the  School,  driving  this  coupe,  and  it  was  such  a  novelty  that 
every  one  went  to  the  window  to  look  at  it. 

Frank  and  I  usually  went  to  Sunday  School  and  then  remained 
for  the  church  service  following.  On  a  certain  Sunday  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Sunday  School  I  told  Frank  I  wanted  to  return  home.  When 
he  asked  me  why,  I  said  I  could  not  explain  but  I  felt  I  must  go 
home.  He  was  so  worried  that  he  followed  me  to  the  street,  still 
questioning  me  and  asking  if  I  were  ill.  I  knew  I  was  not  ill  but 
I  had  that  compulsion  to  go  home.  I  had  been  home  about  ten  minutes 
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when  there  was  a  loud  peal  at  the  front  door.  I  went  downstairs  and 
there  stood  Cleo  and  Ed,  with  all  their  luggage.  They  had  decided 
they  didn’t  like  Texas. 

Cleo  and  Ed  then  decided  to  return  to  Manila,  P.I.  for  another 
three  years  and  we  were  heart-broken.  Cleo  said.  If  I  can  t  have 
children,  I  might  as  well  return  to  Manila  and  teach  school."  When 
their  train  pulled  out  of  the  station,  after  saying  goodbye  to 
them,  my  eyes  were  so  blinded  with  tears  that  I  almost  stepped  in 
front  of  a  moving  engine.  A  workman  yelling  at  me  probably  saved  my 
life. 

When  Cleo  was  on  board  the  ship  sailing  toward  the  Philippine 
Islands  she  became  very  illj  so  ill  that  a  message  was  sent  to  a 
port  in  Japan  to  make  arrangements  for  her  to  be  taken  from  the 
ship.  A  nurse  on  board  the  ship  asked  to  see  Cleo.  After  an  exam¬ 
ination  this  nurse  said,  "This  woman  is  pregnant,"  and  she  began 
treatments  with  that  thought  in  mind.  Cleo  was  able  to  continue  on 
to  Manila  and  about  nine  months  later  Paul  Lautzenhiser  was  born. 

Before  the  School  was  moved  to  Drexel  Boulevard  I  had  advanced 
to  the  Instruction  Department.  This  department  was  on  a  separate 
floor  from  the  main  office  and  most  of  the  instructors  worked  part 
time,  coming  in  just  as  they  could  find  time  from  work  in  other 
colleges.  Mrs.  Dunning  and  I  were  the  only  ones  who  worked  all  day 
and  often  we  were  alone  in  this  very  large  office.  I  handled  most 
of  my  correspondence  without  dictation,  although  I  was  still  Mr. 
Siegel’s  secretary.  Mr.  Siegel  was  the  president. 

A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Bennett  came  in  to  handle  the  organ 
work,  usually  appearing  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  other  instruc¬ 
tors  had  left.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minister  and  as  my 
husband  worked  for  the  Methodist  church  we  found  much  in  common,  in 
addition  to  our  mutual  love  of  music.  This  went  on  for  several  mon¬ 
ths  and  I  was  very  indifferent  to  it.  One  afternoon,  after  a  brief 
conversation  at  my  desk,  this  young  man  walked  to  the  window  and 
stood  with  his  back  to  me.  Suddenly  a  great  realization  came  to  me. 
No  word  was  spoken  but  I  very  definitely  knew  that  he  was  interest¬ 
ed  in  me  in  a  particular  way.  I  was  greatly  stirred  and  shocked  to 
find  that  I  was  not  entirely  indifferent.  After  this  realization 
came  to  me  so  forcibly,  this  man  turned,  and  without  speaking, 
walked  out  of  the  room.  When  we  met  the  next  day,  we  both  knew  what 
had  taken  place  and  for  two  years  a  relationship  existed  which  was 
not  entirely  right.  Vanity  can  do  much  to  the  personality.  I  was 
flattered,  as  I  knew  many  of  the  unmarried  women  were  striving  to 
gain  this  man’s  attention.  The  experience  of  gaining  knowledge 
without  any  spoken  words  has  strengthened  my  belief  that  animals  and 
birds  have  some  way  of  communicating  without  sound. 

Mr.  Bennett  seemed  to  have  great  favor  with  the  president  and 
when  the  School  was  moved  to  Drexel  Boulevard,  he  told  me  he  would 
arrange  for  our  desks  to  be  placed  near  each  other.  This  he  managed 
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to  accomplish  and  as  in  the  other  building,  often  we  were  alone, 
except  for  the  watchful  presence  of  Mrs.  Dunning.  About  this  time 
I  arranged  to  work  only  four  hours  a  day.  Then  Mr.  Bennett  and  I 
began  work  on  an  operetta,  he  to  write  the  music  and  I  the  lyrics. 
We  took  walks  through  Drexel  Park  and  occasionally  had  lunch  to¬ 
gether  at  a  restaurant  but  I  did  not  invite  him  to  our  apartment. 
Once  he  telephoned  the  School  and  asked  me  to  come  to  his  rooms 
and  in  a  spirit  of  bravado  I  went.  A  fire  was  burning  in  a  fire¬ 
place  and  after  discussing  the  operetta  briefly,  he  turned  out  the 
lights  and  we  had  only  the  light  from  the  burning  embers.  He  played 
the  piano  and  I  sat  by  his  side  for  awhile  and  then  went  home.  That 
was  all,  but  I  have  often  shuddered  to  think  of  how  close  to  the 
brink  I  came  of  ruining  my  entire  life. 

In  time  Frank  learned  of  this  affair  and,  of  course,  he  was 
angry.  Once  we  invited  a  married  couple  to  have  dinner  with  us  at 
the  Berkeley  Hotel  in  our  neighborhood.  When  we  reached  the  hotel 
Mr.  Bennett  was  there,  as  I  had  previously  mentioned  our  dinner 
engagement.  He  went  into  the  main  room  and  played  the  piano  while 
we  ate  in  the  dining  room.  When  we  left  the  hotel  and  were  in  the 
street,  I  said  I  had  forgotten  something  and  went  back  into  the 
building.  I  stood  by  the  piano,  listening  to  the  music.  Frank  came 
in,  grabbed  me  by  the  arm  and  literally  dragged  me  through  the  hall 
and  down  the  steps.  I  suppose  women  do  secretly  admire  cave-man 
tactics,  for  I  recall  that  I  was  pleased  and  the  couple  with  us 
utterly  dumfounded. 

Mr.  Bennett  gave  me  an  elaborate  photograph  of  himself  and 
Frank  demanded  that  I  return  it.  This  I  would  not  do  but  I  did  ag¬ 
ree  to  keep  it  out  of  sight.  A  few  years  later,  when  we  lived  on 
St.  Louis  Avenue  and  had  a  furnace,  I  gave  the  photograph  to  Frank. 
He  took  it  to  the  basement,  put  it  on  the  floor,  took  a  long  point¬ 
ed  stick,  did  an  Indian  war  dance  around  it,  with  warhoops,  jab¬ 
bing  holes  into  the  picture,  and  then  threw  it  into  the  furnace.  A 
sad  end  for  such  an  elaborate  photograph.  (l  still  think  the  oper¬ 
etta  had  possibilities). 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  affair  did  something  for  our  mar¬ 
ried  happiness.  Frank,  with  his  German  ancestry,  was  much  inclined 
to  think  of  a  wife  as  a  "housfrau"  and  not  much  more.  This  seemed 
to  awaken  something  in  him  that  made  him  a  more  attentive  husband. 
Sometimes  it  is  true  that  "God  can  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
Him." 

In  the  summer  of  1915, Frank  and  I  took  a  trip  West  and  attend¬ 
ed  the  exposition  in  San  Francisco.  We  rented  our  apartment  for  a 
month.  We  traveled  the  central  route  to  San  Francisco  and  remained 
there  a  week  at  a  small  hotel  on  Market  Street.  We  went  to  Los 
Angeles  but  stayed  only  a  half  day,  as  the  heat  was  so  oppressive. 
Part  of  the  Exposition  was  at  San  Diego  and  we  stopped  at  a  hotel 
there  several  days.  On  the  return  trip  we  traveled  via  the  Santa 
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Fe  and  took  a  side  trip  to  the  Grand  Canyon.  We  went  to  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  visited  Marie  and  Homer  Weaver.  The  first  day  we  were 
there,  I  slept  until  10:30  without  awakening;  a  very  unusual  exp¬ 
erience.  I  visited  Marie  another  time  in  Davenport,  making  the  trip 
alone.  She  and  I  took  a  trolley  trip  along  the  Mississippi  River 
and  she  confessed  to  me  how  she  was  falling  in  love  with  her  male 
music  teacher.  They  moved  back  to  Fort  Wayne  and  I  hope  she  forgot 

him.  . 

About  1916  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  erected  a  new  building 

at  740  Rush  Street,  Chicago.  It  is  still  functioning  at  the  same 
address  under  the  name  of  the  Methodist  Publishing  House.  Desiring 
to  be  near  Frank's  work  we  moved  into  a  very  large  apartment  on 
East  Superior  Street,  paying  $50.00  a  month  rent.  We  could  not 
afford  this  rent  unless  we  could  rent  some  of  the  rooms.  My  mother 
came  and  helped  with  the  moving.  We  were  so  near  to  Rush  Street 
that  Frank  came  home  to  lunch.  He  had  to  cross  Michigan  Boulevard 

and  it  was  beginning  to  be  filled  with  automobile  traffic  but 

nothing  similar ’to  what  it  is  today.  We  were  able  to  keep  the  extra 
rooms  rented  during  the  three  years  we  lived  there  and  had  various 
types  of  roomers. 

Juanita  came  to  live  with  us  and  took  a  business  course  at  the 
Waller  High  School.  She  was  then  eighteen  and  engaged  to  an  Indiana 
boy.  We  all  attended  Grace  Methodist  Church  and  Juanita  met  many 
young  people,  among  them  Josephine  Torbert  Slayton,  who  is  our 
friend  to  this  day.  The  war  clouds  were  threatening  the  First  World 
War  I;  and  sailors  were  stationed  at  Navy  Pier.  Juanita  broke  her 

engagement  to  the  Indiana  boy  and  started  going  out  with  a  sailor. 

When  Juanita  left  Indiana  her  fiancee  said  to  her,  "I  feel  that 
you  are  going  out  of  my  life,"  and  how  right  he  was.  So  often  young 
love  is  composed  of  heart-break.  The  young  man  from  Navy  Pier  was 
very  acceptable  but  his  home  was  in  Nebraska  and  I  didn't  want 
Juanita  to  find  a  home  so  far  away.  I  didn’t  realize  an  ally  was 
in  the  offing.  While  she  was  going  out  about  three  times  a  week 
with  the  young  sailor,  Everett  Magnus  was  calling  one  night  a  week 
to  secure  Juanita’s  assistance  in  program  planning  for  an  organ¬ 
ization  in  which  he  was  interested.  This  went  on  for  quite  awhile 
and  one  Sunday  afternoon  Frank  barged  into  the  living  room  and 
returned  to  the  kitchen  hastily,  looking  very  astonished  and  emb¬ 
arrassed,  and  said  to  me,  "Everett  is  putting  a  diamond  on  Juanita  s 
finger;  that  is  God's  truth."  I  was  very  happy  about  it. 

No  man  ever  had  a  courtship  quite  like  Everett's.  There  ^was 
always  four  or  five  roomers  in  the  apartment,  coming  and  going. 
The  living  room  opened  from  a  large  hall  (where  all  the  traffic 
moved)  with  no  way  to  close  doors.  Joe  Smith,  one  of  the  roomers, 
a  bachelor  in  the  forties,  always  claimed  credit  for  the  engagement; 
stated  that  he  had  told  Juanita  that  Everett  was  a  young  man  of 
promise.  One  evening  when  Everett  was  saying  "goodnight"  in  the 
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hallway,  he  knocked  the  telephone  off  a  stand.  Immediately  roomers 
popped  from  all  the  rooms  to  find  what  the  commotion  was.  The  tele¬ 
phone  operator  kept  repeating  (the  sound  coming  from  the  floor) 
"Number,  please,  Number,  please,"  while  every  one  was  filled  with 
laughter. 

While  we  lived  on  East  Superior  Street  Cleo  and  Ed  returned 
from  the  Philippine  Islands,  bring  young  Paul  with  them,  who  was 
past  two  years  of  age.  They  came  via  San  Francisco  and  in  their 
travels  had  had  a  trip  around  the  world.  They  arrived  on  Sunday 
morning  and  Frank  and  I  went  to  the  railroad  station  to  meet  them. 
When  we  arrived  back  at  our  apartment,  Juanita  opened  the  door, 
wearing  a  short  white  apron.  Cleo  brushed  past  her  without  speaking. 
After  a  few  seconds  Cleo  recognized  Juanita  and  said, "Oh,  I  thought 
you  were  the  maid."  They  were  very  much  accustomed  to  servants  in 
Manila  in  those  days. 

At  this  time  we  formed  our  friendship  with  Martin  and  Hattie 
Nelson,  which  lasted  throughout  the  years.  Martin  is  dead  but  Hat¬ 
tie,  now  living  in  Cleveland,  corresponds  with  me.  Airplanes  were 
becoming  more  common  but  were  still  a  novelty.  Once  an  exhibition 
was  given  over  Grant  Park  by  several  airplanes  and  the  Nelsons  came 
over  to  watch  from  our  back  porch;  being  on  the  fourth  floor,  we 
had  a  good  view  of  the  maneuvering  planes. 

Cleo  and  Ed,  with  Paul,  stayed  awhile  with  us,  then  went  to 
Indiana  to  visit  with  Ed's  family.  At  one  time  John  came  to  visit 
us,  bringing  Ruth  Helen,  who  was  five  or  six  years  old.  As  a  child, 
Ruth  Helen  spoke  very  slowly  and  deliberately,  gazing  at  a  person 
with  her  big  blue  eyes.  Once  her  parents  asked  her,  when  she  was 
about  four,  if  she  would  stay  with  her  Grandma  Glass  while  they 
went  on  a  trip.  Very  thoughtfully,  Ruth  said,  "Yes,  I  will  stay, 
but  Grandma  will  have  trouble  with  me."  Once  while  Cleo  and  Ed 
were  with  us,  our  mother  came  for  a  visit.  I  remember  that  we  had 

our  five  beds  filled,  the  davenport  in  the  living  room  made  into  a 

bed,  with  a  cot  in  the  kitchen  made  into  a  bed  for  one.  In  the  back 
bedroom  four  of  us  slept  crosswise  on  the  bed,  I  think  the  number 
we  "bedded  down"  was  close  to  twenty.  This  large  apartment  was  the 
first  place  we  had  lived  where  we  had  electricity. 

After  finishing  the  business  course  Juanita  went  to  work  for 
James  Eddy  Newcomb,  lawyer  and  real-estate  operator.  It  was  a  diff¬ 
icult  job  for  one  so  young  and  so  small,  but  Juanita  held  it  for 

two  years.  I  was  still  working  at  the  School  part  time  and  it  was 

difficult  for  all  of  us.  Frank  usually  received  a  small  raise  in 
salary  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  One  year  he  did  not  receive 
this  raise.  When  he  came  home  at  noon  and  told  me,  I  cried  about 
it,  as  I  had  been  hoping  to  quit  work  at  the  School.  Frank  went 
back  to  the  Book  Concern,  barged  into  the  Manager’s  office  and  told 
him  he  needed  a  raise.  Frank  just  stormed  and  strangely  enough,  he 
got  the  raise,  and  I  quit  working,  except  at  vacation  time,  for 
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several  years,  I  went  to  the  School  and  worked  a  few  hours  a  day. 

In  1917  the  war  clouds  of  World  War  I  were  forming  and  three 
of  our  roomers  went  into  service.  Milo  Moyer  left  first.  He  had 
been  with  Juanita  in  school  in  LaPaz,  had  taken  his  meals  with  us 
and  seemed  like  one  of  the  family.  I  cried  when  he  left.  The  next 
to  leave  was  Charley  Beers,  who  was  older.  I  felt  badly  but  X  did 
not  cry.  When  Walter  Somer,  the  youngest,  left,  I  laughed.  He  join¬ 
ed  the  Navy  and  was  just  going  to  Great  Lakes  Training  Station  near 
Chicago.  He  had  been  told  if  he  placed  two  sticks  in  his  sleeping 
hammock,  he  would  not  be  so  apt  to  fall  out,  as  most  recruits  did. 
When  he  left,  he  was  carrying  two  short  sticks  and  nothing  else. 

The  boys  all  returned  safely  from  the  war.  Milo  became  a  business 
man  and  lived  many  years  in  Cm aha,  Nebraska.  He  died  last  year. 
Walter  Somer  became  a  Commercial  Artist  and  lived  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  for  several  years.  He  had  a  palatial  home,  which  I 
visited  in  1951.  Charles  Beers  is  still  living.  He  retired  from  a 
banking  position  in  Chicago,  went  to  Los  Angeles  and  secured  anoth¬ 
er  banking  position  and  is  now  retired  from  that.  He  is  married  to 
lone  and  they  are  our  very  good  friends. 

In  September  of  1917  John  Talmage  Glass  Jr.  was  born  in  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Indiana.  I  recall  a  Thanksgiving  Day  dinner  at  some  home  in 
Plymouth  when  I  carried  this  small  baby  over  my  shoulder,  as  he  had 
been  crying,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  sat  at  the  table  eating. 
That  same  year  John  secured  a  position  in  New  York  City  and  left 
Plymouth.  Ethel  and  the  children  stayed  with  my  parents  until  John 
could  make  arrangements  to  move  them  to  New  York.  Then  in  May, 1918, 
little  John  Talmage  Jr.  died  and  I  went  to  Plymouth  for  the  funeral. 
I  remember  John  arriving  from  New  York  on  an  early  train  and  I  re¬ 
member,  also,  at  the  funeral,  Ethel  leaning  over  that  tiny  casket, 
saying  with  sob-choked  voice,  ‘'Mamma’s  little  boy.  Mamma’s  little 
boy."  If  that  little  boy  could  have  lived  the  course  of  this  his¬ 
tory  might  have  been  different.  Families  require  balance.  When 
there  is  imbalance  of  femininity  or  masculinity  there  is  caption 
for  trouble.  John  and  Ethel,  with  their  two  children,  lived  in 
New  York  City  one  year  and  then  moved  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where 
they  remained  about  a  year.  John  was  working  for  the  government. 

When  John  and  his  family  moved  to  New  York  City  my  father  and 
mother  came  to  Chicago  and  lived  in  rooms  on  Superior  Street  near 
us.  My  mother  came  over  every  day,  climbing  to  the  fourth  floor,  to 
assist  with  sewing  and  other  work. 

Cleo  and  Ed  returned  from  Indiana  and  bought  thirty  acres  of 
land  near  Glenview,  Illinois,  about  twenty  miles  from  Chicago.  Ed 
secured  a  position  in  Chicago.  This  land  at  the  present  time  is 
very  valuable  and  Glenview  a  small  city  of  handsome  homes.  At  that 
time  their  home  was  quite  isolated  and  Cleo  was  afraid  to  stay 
alone  at  night  and  Ed  frequently  had  to  work  late.  It  was  difficult 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  climate,  after  six  years  in  the  Philipp- 
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ines.  I  visited  Cleo  once  in  the  early  autumn  and  she  had  Paul 
dressed  so  that  he  looked  like  a  little  Eskimo.  Within  a  short  time 
they  sold  the  Glenview  property  and  bought  a  home  in  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  where  Ed  had  secured  a  position.  They  lived  here  until 
Linda  was  born,  about  four  years  later.  I  visited  them  at  that  time 
and  took  care  of  Paul  while  Cleo  was  in  the  hospital.  While  discuss¬ 
ing  a  name  for  the  new  baby  Cleo  said,  "Let's  give  her  a  name  which 
would  sound  well  if  she  became  a  movie  star,  so  she  was  named 
Linda  Lorraine.  Linda  never  became  a  movie  star,  altho  hei  face  is 
expressive  enough  and  her  naturally  curling  hair  would  add  grace  to 
any  picture. 

I  usually  took  Paul  every  afternoon  to  the  hospital  to  see 
his  new  sister.  On  the  way  home  we  frequently  stopped  in  an  ice¬ 
cream  parlor  for  some  icecream.  I  recall  Paul,  sitting  on  a  high 
stool,  waving  his  spoon  about,  and  saying  loudly,  I  wish  the  WHOLE 
WORLD  was  icecream." 

Ed  resigned  his  position  in  South  Bend  and  they  bought  a  farm 
not  many  miles  away,  where  they  lived  for  several  years.  The  house 
was  old  and  contained  a  very  gloomy  kitchen;  walls  and  all  the 
furnishings  a  dark  green.  I  have  often  pondered  the  effect  of  such 
surroundings  upon  the  mind. 

One  time  I  wrote  to  Cleo  that  I  had  a  lump  on  my  abdomen  and 
didn't  know  what  it  was.  (it  proved  to  be  hernia,  which  bothered  me 
for  several  years).  Cleo  wrote  back  that  she  too  had  a  lump,  but 
she  knew  what  it  was  -  they  were  going  to  have  another  child.  Roger 
Eugene  was  born  some  time  later,  in  the  farm  home,  and  I  was  pre¬ 
sent  to  assist  in  taking  care  of  Paul  and  Linda.  A  nurse  took  care 
of  -fHe  new  baby.  A  few  days  after  the  birth  Cleo  noticed  that  the 
baby  did  not  move  one  leg.  When  the  temperature  stood  at  zero,  Ed 
and  I  took  the  baby  in  a  basket  to  a  doctor  in  South  Bend  to  have 
X-ray  pictures  taken.  The  report  on  the  pictures  showed  nothing, 
but  a  year  later  Cleo  brought  Roger  to  Chicago  and  he  was  examined 
by  expert  doctors.  These  doctors  said  the  leg  had  been  broken  and 
the  doctors  in  South  Bend  had  been  unable  to  read  the  X-ray  pict¬ 
ures  correctly.  The  result  was  that  little  Roger  was  put  in  trac¬ 
tion  at  his  home  and  remained  that  way  for  several  months.  Today, 
as  a  strong  man  and  a  Methodist  minister,  he  walks  normally.  With¬ 
out  this  harrowing  experience  for  his  parents  and  for  the  young 
baby,  this  would  not  be  true.  One  of  the  great  ommissions  of  my 
life,  was  that  I  did  not  visit  Cleo  during  this  ordeal. 

1918  was  a  tragic  year  for  our  family  and  for  the  world,  There 
was  a  very  bad  epedemic  of  influenza  everywhere.  Frank  acted  as 
pall-bearer  at  many  funerals.  Marion  Hoopengardner  died  that  year 
in  Plymouth  and  cousin  Grace  was  left  a  widow.  The  four  year  Europ¬ 
ean  war  (and  one  year  a  U.S.  war),  so  senseless  and  meaningless, 
ended,  and  on  November  11th,  there  was  a  great  celebration.  I  was 
in  the  Loop  and  the  crowds  became  so  hysterical  that  I  boarded  a 
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e-£j.gg+  CS3T  and  went  herns  immediately.  When  Frank  cams  nome  for 
lunch ,  he  went  out  on  the  back  porch  and  a  man  quite  a  distance 
away  began  waving  his  hat  and  yelling  and  Frank  waved  and  yelled 

in  return. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  my  mother  became  ill  with  the  flu  and 
then  I  also  was  ill  with  it.  One  afternoon  there  was  no  one  to  look 
after  me  and  Everett?  Juanita**  fiancee?  came  to  stay  with  me.  He 
read  to  me  from  books  on  the  subject  of  tool  and  dis-making,  but  I 
did  appreciate  his  presence.  The  doctor  told  frank  I  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown  and  that  we  should  vacate  thi*  l=rge 
apartment,  so  we  began  looking  for  a  place  to  move  in  the  spring. 

On  April  26th,  1919,  we  moved  to  a  small  house  at  837  N,  St. 
Louis  Ave=,  which  we  bought  for  $2650.00.  The  house  was  brick,  with 
four  rooms  on  first  floor  ana  two  rooms  and  baxhroom  on  che  second 
floor.  The  lot  was  25'xlOO’  and  had  four  trees  in  the  backyard  - 
two  cottonwoods,  one  catsips  and  one  beautiful,  young  ma^le  xree. 
The  street  was  lined  by  old  cottonwood  trees.  The  house  was  lighted 
with  gas.  That  summer  I  obtained  a  part  time  job  working  f^r  Harr¬ 
ison  Parker,  who  was  trying  to  organize  the  Co-operative  Society  of 
America.  (He  was  never  successful)  I  made  $200,  which  paid  for  in¬ 
stalling  electric  lights  in  the  house,  and  then  I  quit  wo j. king  tor 
Parker.  On  May  9th,  1919,  Frank  brought  home  Psady,  small  white  dog, 
about  six  weeks  old.  Paddy  lived  with  us  for  almost  eighteen  years. 

My  father  and  mother  rented  a  small  apartment,  upstairs  in  the 
Collin* s  home,  next  door  to  our  home  on  St.  Louis  Avenue.  Everett 
secured  a  room  on  Chicago  Avenue,  about  one  block  away.  Juanita  was 
still  working  on  West  Madison  Street.  My  father  secured  wOj.k  Su 
Wilson- Jones  on  Franklin  Boulevard,  where  he  worked  for  several 
years. 

October  25th,  1919,  Juanita  and  Everett  were  married  in  our 
home.  Everett* s  parents  came  from  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  about  fifty 
people  were  present,  it  was  a  beautiful  wedding,  as  I  remember  it, 
Juanita  wore  a  white  satin  gown,  which  our  mother  had  made.  Charles 
Beers  was  best  man  and  Judith  Nelson,  Maid  of  Honor.  A  little 
flower  girl  came  down  the  stairway  first.  The  minister.  Reverend 
Ellsworth,  conducted  such  formal  services  from  memory,  adding  the 
unusual  touch.  We  served  refreshments  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  stay¬ 
ed  all  night  to  assist  us  with  washing  dishes.  Juanita  and  Everett 
left  the  next  morning  to  spend  a  week  with  Cleo  and  Ed  in  Indiana. 
When  they  returned  Paddy  was  so  overjoyed  to  see  them  that  he 
knocked  Juanita  over  with  his  jumping  and  rejoicing.  They  lived 
with  us  that  winter  and  Juanita  quit  working  on  Madison  Street.  I 
got  a  job  with  the  American  Medical  Society  and  worked  until  Spring. 
I  made  $22.50  a  week  and  they  offered  me  $25.00  when  I  quit. 

In  the  Spring  of  1920  Everett  and  Juanita  bought  a  two-flat 
building  on  Trumbull  Avenue  and  my  father  and  motner  moved  ^n  with 
them.  They  lived  about  three  blocks  away.  That  summer  John  and 
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Ethel  came  from  Ohio  and  decided  to  locate  in  Chicago.  John  was 
traveling  most  of  the  time  and  Ethels  with  Ruth  and  Gussie,  stayed 
with  us.  The  girls  were  old  enough  to  attend  Sunday  School  and  I 
took  them  to  the  Central  Park  Methodist  Church  that  summer.  My 
next  door  neighbor  said  to  me  at  one  time.  "That  littlest  girl  is 

just^  too  pretty  to  be  called  'Gus',"  but  someway,  we  kept  on 
calling  her  Gus. 

August  18th,  1920,  early  in  the  morning  the  telephone  rang  and 
my  mother  told  us  Patricia  Jean  Magnus  had  been  born.  I  sat  down  on 
a  chair  by  the  dining  room  door  and  began  to  cry.  Juanita  seemed 
such  a  child  to  me,  I  couldn't  imagine  her  a  mother.  Gus  began 
pounding  my  knees  and  saying,  over  and  over,  "What's  the  matter 
with  Paddy?"  Ethel  was  giving  me  a  nice  talk  about  "This  being  th- 
way  of  life,"  and  all  the  time  Gus  kept  on  with  her  pounding.  Fin¬ 
ally,  I  could  control  myself  and  explain  my  tears  to  Gus,  though 
perhaps  in  this  year  1958,  she  still  could  not  understand  them. 

John  and  Ethel  rented  an  apartment  on  Trumbull  Avenue,  near 
where  Juanita  and  Everett  lived  and  for  just  once  in  our  lives  we 
were  all  living  near  each  other.  Later  John  and  Ethel  rented  a 
house  on  the  north  side  of  Chicago  and  there  Mary  Lou  Glass  was 
born.^  John  was  still  traveling  much  of  the  time.  He  became  weary 
o^  being  away^from  home  so  much  and  purchased  a  small  farm  near 
Indiana?  3nd  persuaded  my  father  and  mother  to  move  there 
with  them.  My  father  was  not  too  well  and  was  troubled  by  lead 
poisoning  at  the  plant  where  he  worked.  I  remember  that  I  opposed 
this  move,  but  my  parents  were  determined  in  the  matter.  But  th-v 
soon  became  dissatisfied  and  returned  to  Chicago.  Juanita  and 
Everett  sold  their  two-flat  building,  at  a  good  profit,  and  bought 
a  place  on  Harding  Avenue.  The  folks  occupied  some  rooms  upstairs 
wi.h  them.  This  place  was  almost  a  mile  from  where  we  lived,  but  I 
frequently  walked  there,  taking  Paddy  with  me. 

.  Tt?  twalve  Years  we  lived  on  St.  Louis  Avenue  were  happy  years 
in  spite  of  the  dark  places.  Frank  and  I  were  in  the  forties.  While 
l  tmnk  each  decade  holds  something  special  for  life,  the  forties 
are^the  best.  The  insecurity  and  sensitivity  of  youth  are  over,  the 
ageing  process  is  not  speaking  very  loudly,  and  there  is  a  capacity 
for  enjoyment  not  known  in  the  other  decades.  We  attended  the  Gar¬ 
field  Park  Methodist  Church  and  made  many  friends.  Two  ministers 
were  good,  friends  and  influenced  our  lives  -  Dr.  George  Carswell 
and  Dr.  William  J.  Hyde.  Dr.  Hyde  lived  to  be  ninety- two  years  old 

1**1*  wrot?  a  b00k  by  making  talking  records.  The  book  was 

entitled  Dig  or  Die,  Brother  Hyde,"  and  had  a  large  sale  among 

church  people.  It  was  an  account  of  the  early  days  of  South  Dakota, 
as  a  territory,  where  Dr.  Hyde  had  begun  his  ministry. 
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Some  time  between  1920-1925  Juanita  and  Everett  sold  the  prop¬ 
erty  on  Harding  Avenue  (at  a  profit)  and  rented  an  apartment  on 
Kammerling  Avenue.  Our  parents  rented  a  small  place  near.  One  even¬ 
ing,  following  a  bright  summer  day,  when  all  the  world  seemed  right 
and  all  of  us  well  situated,  there  was  a  loud  ring  of  my  front 
doorbell.  Upon  answering,  I  found  Cleo  standing  on  the  porch,  with 
her  three  children,  and  a  taxi  at  the  curb.  The  children  were  dirty 
and  wore  every  day  clothes.  Cleo  began  talking  very  strangely  about 
Ed  being  in  love  with  another  woman  and  she  would  have  to  leave 
him.  Frank  was  in  the  backyard,  on  his  knees  planting  something.  I 
went  out  and  told  him  what  Cleo  had  said.  He  rose  to  his  feet  and 
said,  "I'll  never  believe  that  in  all  this  world."  I  have  always 
been  thankful  for  his  first  reaction. 

I  telephoned  my  mother  and  she  came  at  once  and  again  Cleo 
told  the  story.  My  mother  came  into  the  kitchen  where  I  was  and 
said,  "I  wonder  if  it  could  be  her  mind?"  That  was  the  first  ink¬ 
ling  I  had  that  this  wonderful  sister  of  mine  could  be  mentally 
deranged.  Ed  arrived  the  next  day  and  took  Paul  home  with  him  but 
Cleo  stayed  with  us  several  weeks  with  the  other  two  children.  She 
went  to  a  hospital  for  awhile,  taking  Roger  with  her.  The  day  she 
was  admitted  and  the  cost  was  being  discussed,  Cleo  picked  up  a 
pencil  on  the  desk  and  figured  the  cost  so  quickly  that  the  nurse's 
eyes  popped.  That  was  her  condition;  on  certain  matters  very  sane, 
on  others  very  irrational. 

After  a  few  weeks  Ed  took  Cleo  and  the  children  back  to  the 
farm  but  her  condition  gradually  grew  worse.  In  the  spring  of  1924 
I  went  to  the  farm  and  stayed  three  weeks.  During  that  time  we 
never  left  Cleo  alone.  My  mother  came  and  John  drove  each  day  from 
his  home.  One  week  John  and  I  would  remain  awake  all  night  and  the 
next  week  Ed  and  my  mother  would  keep  the  night  watch.  We  were 
fearful  that  Cleo  would  take  her  own  life  or  the  lives  of  her 
children.  Then  a  group  of  doctors  came  to  make  an  examination.  Cleo 
amazed  the  doctors  with  answers  to  some  of  their  questions,  partic¬ 
ularly  regarding  books,  etc.,  but  they  decided  she  required  instit¬ 
utional  care.  Within  a  few  days  she  was  taken  to  a  sanitarium  at 
Logansport,  Indiana.  She  went  willingly  and  wrote  two  letters  after 
she  was  there.  In  one  letter  she  wrote,  "Roger  is  a  good  little  boy 
and  I  love  him."  How  those  words  tore  our  heartstrings.  The  day 
Cleo  was  taken  away,  Roger,  who  was  two  and  one-half,  stood  behind 
the  lace  curtains  at  the  window  and  said,  "Mamma  gone."  I  still  re¬ 
member  that  bright  little  head  behind  those  curtains.  Linda  was  six 
and  Paul  ten. 

We  visited  Cleo  a  few  times  at  the  sanitarium.  At  first  she 
knew  us  and  one  time  she  said  to  me,  "There  are  times  when  my  mind 
is  just  a  blank."  In  December  we  received  word  that  she  was  very 
low  and  my  mother  and  I  made  a  trip  to  Logansport.  Cleo  did  not 
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recognize  us.  The  weather  was  below  zero  and  even  the  train  on 
which  we  rode  was  cold.  Cleo  died  December  30th,  1924,  and  the 
funeral  was  held  at  Oasian  on  New  Year's  Day,  1925.  During  the  ser¬ 
vice  I  seemed  to  feel  that  two  figures  were  hovering  in  the  air 
above  the  choir.  One  appeared  to  be  Gram  Benedict.  I  couldn*t  shake 
off  this  feeling.  Later,  as  we  stood  by  the  grave  and  Ed  was  shaken 
by  great  sobs,  I  said,  "She  is  not  there.  I  know  she  is  not  there." 
Cleo  was  laid  in  the  family  plot,  then  occupied  only  by  the  bodies 
of  little  Gurdon  and  Gram.  Snow  was  falling  in  great  flakes  when 
the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave  and  the  graveyard  was  one 
field  of  white. 

We  returned  to  Uncle  George’s  home,  where  everyone,  including 
neighbors,  were  very  kind  to  us.  We  remained  all  night  and  returned 
to  Chicago  the  next  day.  Juanita  did  not  attend  the  funeral,  as  she 
was  then  pregnant.  Ed's  mother  went  to  live  with  him  and  he  remain¬ 
ed  a  widower  for  twelve  years.  He  is  now  married  to  a  childhood 
sweetheart,  his  children  are  married  and  he  has  many  grandchildren 
and  one  great-grandchild. 

Cleo's  death  caused  me  much  sorrow  and  bitterness  of  heart. 

It  seem  unfair  that  she  should  be  taken,  leaving  small  children, 
and  I  should  be  left,  who  had  none.  One  day  I  was  washing  woodwork 
in  the  living  room.  I  allowed  my  tears  to  fall  into  the  bucket 
containing  the  water  I  was  using.  I  went  into  the  kitchen  and  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  table,  continued  my  crying.  Then  I  heard  her  voice,  very 
distinctly.  She  said,  "Don't  cry,  Nonie,  It's  all  right. "From  that 
time  my  attitude  was  different.  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  it.  I 
only  know  it  happened. 

My  mother  continued  to  visit  Ed  and  his  family  and  one  summer 
she  brought  Linda  home  with  her.  I  believe  she  was  ten  years  old 
and  she  stayed  with  us  all  summer.  Linda  could  dance  very  well.  One 
evening  we  had  a  backyard  party,  with  a  short  program.  We  sold 
lemonade  and  had  a  stand  at  the  far  end  of  the  yard,  where  Jim 
Smith  presided  and  kept  calling  his  wares  in  loud  tones. (Jim  is  now 
almost  eighty-three  and  is  still  my  friend)  My  mother  slipped  away 
from  the  crowd,  dressed  Linda  and  little  Helen  Derbyshire,  in  boy's 
clothes,  blackened  their  faces,  then  brought  them  into  the  group 
and  announced  they  would  sing  and  dance.  They  did  several  songs  and 
dances  and  then  passed  their  caps  for  contributions  to  the  church. 
Many  people  thought  they  were  real  negro  children.  My  mother  was 
always  thrilled  by  such  little  games. 

Monday  morning,  April  6th,  1925,  I  was  in  the  basement  doing 
the  weekly  laundry.  The  telephone  rang  and  my  mother  told  me  that 
John  Everett  Magnus  was  born.  A  few  days  later  Frank  and  I  went  to 
the  St.  Anne's  hospital  to  see  him.  He  was  a  funny  looking  baby, 
seemingly  without  any  neck.  I  never  could  understand  how  he  could 
later  develop  into  such  a  good  looking  young  man.  Everett  and 
Patricia  (who  would  be  five  in  August)  stayed  with  us  for  nearly  a 
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week.  Easter  Sunday  Everett  went  to  the  hospital  for  a  visit' and 
when  he  returned  he  brought  a  tiny  basket  filled  with  eqqs,  which 
he  gave  to  Patricia.  He  told  her  the  hospital  had  given  it  to  him 
With  great  seriousness  Patricia  said,  "Did  all  of  the  customers  get 
suvh  baskets?  In  these  later  years  Patricia  herself  has  been  such 
a  ’’customer"  to  a  hospital  three  time. 

In  the  early  part  of  1926  my  father  went  to  the  farm  near  Ply¬ 
mouth  to  stay  with  John  and  Ethel.  He  had  been  unable  to  work  for 
some  time  and  was  dissatisfied  and  restless.  His  birthday  was  Feb¬ 
ruary  21st  and  he  would  be  seventy  years  old.  Ethel  baked  a  birth¬ 
day  cake  but  he  was  not  able  to  eat  it,as  he  died  at  that  time  - 
February  23rd.  My  mother  was  with  him  at  the  end  but  John  was  awav 
on  a  Business  trip.  Juanita  and  I  went  to  the  funeral,  held  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ossian.  As  the  coffin  was  being  closed,  mv 
mother. left  her. seat,  walked  to  the  coffin  and  kissed  my  father’s 

all"  iiPS°  1  think  ShS  alwayS  loved  him>  red  hair»  bad  temper  and 

We  stayed  a  few  days  and  visited  in  the  homes  of  relatives, 
ohn  Everett  was  almost  one  year  old.  He  took  a  severe  cold  and  had 
pneumonia.  We  returned  on  the  train  and  I  spent  much  time  carrying 
the  sick  baby  up  and  down  the  aisle  of  the  train.  When  Everett  met 
the  train,  I  remember  how  the  sick  little  boy  reached  out  his  arms 
to  h±j  father.  The  baby  was  ill  quite  awhile  but  recovered. 

Juanita  and  Everett  bought  a  home  in  Jefferson  Park,  nor+hwest 
part  of  Chicago,  They  had  three  large  lots  and  two-story  house.  It 
waLaJon9  dlstance  from  St.  Louis  Avenue,  My  mother  went  to  live 
with  them.  She  often  spent  weekends  with  us  and  .joined  the  Garfield 
Parx  Methodist  Church,  after  being  a  Presbyterian  all  her  life 
t  bel^eve  she  was  happy  in  this  association  and  she  made  many  ’new 
nends .  Once  my  good  neighbor,  Mrs.  Agnes  Stevenson,  and  I  went 
to  a  church  luncheon,  I  was  to  meet  my  mother  there.  We  stood  in 
a  doorway  and  looked^ at  a  long  table,  with  about  a  dozen  women  sit¬ 
ing  around  it,  mending  hymnbooks,  my  mother  among  them.  All  were 
laughing  and  happy,  Mrs.  Stevenson  said,  "Look  at  those  whit<* 

heads,  I  was  struck  with  the  thought  that  I  must  some  time^lose 
my  mother,  e 

At  the  church  we  once  gave  a  program  without  rehearsal.  I  read 
aloud  a  very  humorous  story  and  as  I  read,  Mrs.  Schall,  Mrs  Frazier, 
Mrs.  Rhodes  and  my  mother,  acted  out  the  story.  It  was  one  of  the 
funniest  affairs  we  ever  had  at  our  church  and  how  much  my  fun- lov¬ 
ing  mother  did  enjoy  it.  y 

q  .  lTOm  d^5"1930  1  was  President  of  the  Chicago  Deaconess  Aid 
society ,  with  Mrs.  Guy  Ormsby  as  my  secretary.  It  was  a  difficult 
job,  as  the  organization  was  made  up  of  units  from  Methodist  chur¬ 
ches  in  Chicago  and  suburbs  and  we  worked  with  different  groups  at 
each  monthly  meeting.  The  meetings  were  held  at  the  Chicago  Deacon¬ 
ess  Home,  22  West  Erie  Street.  We  were  expected  to  raise  about  One 
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Thousand  Dollars  each  year  and  support  the  Deaconesses  in  every 
wayo  I  had  to  write  an  article  each  year  for  the  Yearbook,  as  well 
as  have  my  photograph  taken  for  this  books  I  was  frequently  invited 
to  churches  to  speak  on  this  matter*  But  it  was  good  experience  and 
made  my  husband  inordinately  proud  of  me.  At . this  time  Juanita  was 
doing  much  singing,  in  choirs  and  as  a  soloist.  Jhe  had  a  really 
beautiful  voice.  In  my  memory  are  two  songs  which  she  sang.  Once, 
at  the  Garfield  Park  Church,  when  she  sang  "The  Holy  City."  and 
once  at  the  Deaconess  Home,  when  she  sang  "Danny  Boy." 

quip  f ether  died,  John  secured  employment  with  a  firm  in 
Vincennes,  Indiana,  and  moved  his  family  there.  This  job  required 
traveling  in  the  West, part  of  each  year.  At  the  beginning  of  1929 
John  came  to  Chicago  for  a  visit.  He  told  us  he . would  be  making  a 
trip  West  in  August  and  that  Frank  and  I  could  sit  in  the  back  seat 
of  his  car,  so  that  the  trip  would  cost  little  for  transportation. 
Frank  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  thinking  of  this  prospect,  as  he 
had  become  very  much  interested  in  Oregon.  We  began  saving  our 
money  and  thinking  about  this  trip.  We  urged  Ethel  to  make  the  trip 
and  finally  arranged  for  them  to  bring  their  children  to  Chicago, 
staying  in  our  home,  with  my  mother  to  look  after  them. 

We  left  on  August  1st,  1929,  and  Frank  and  I  were  gone  a  month. 
We  traveled  in  a  new  Buick  car,  which  at  that  time  had  no . trunk  and 
the  baggage  had  to  be  strapped  to  the  running  boards.  Neither  did 
the  car  have  the  comfortable  springs  which  present  day  cars  have. 
We  bounced  a  great  deal  on  the  Montana  roads  which  were  very  bad. 
We  stopped  over  night  at  a  large  sheep  ranch  in  South  Dakota,  where 
Ethel’s  sister  Judith  lived.  We  had  heard  much  about  .the  fine 
riding  mare  they  had  on  this  ranch  and  the  first,  evening  I  rode 
double  on  this  mare  when  a  young  girl  and  I  went  after  the  cows. 
As  I  still  had  my  love  of  horses,  the  next  morning  I  asked  if  I 
couldn't  return  the  cows  to  pasture,  riding  this  mare  alone.  She 
was  a  beautiful  bay  and  had  a  saddle,  which  they  said  cost  more 
than  the  mare.  I  rode  across  the  prairie  until  I  was  out  of  sight 
of  any  building  or  any  tree;  just  earth  and  sky.  But  I  knew  the 
mare  could  find  her  way  back.  As  I  approached  the  house,  on  the 
return  trip,  every  one  was  out  in  the  backyard.  I  allowed  the  mare 
to  come  in  on  a  gallop,  and  I  remember  Frank  said,  "By  Golly,  she 
can  ride."  I  hadn't  been  on  a  horse  for  years. 

We  spent  a  day  traveling  through  Yellowstone  Park  and  ate  our 
lunch  near  Old  Faithful  and  witnessed  that  hourly  phenomena.  We 
stopped  in  Boise,  Idaho.  In  a  hotel  there  we  could  turn  both  hot 
and  cold  water  from  faucets;  both  being  piped  from  the  mountains 
with  their  original  temperature.  The  cold  water  was  wonderful  to 
drink.  When  we  reached  Payette,  Idaho,  where  John  had  his  head¬ 
quarters,  it  was  so  hot  we  were  advised  not  to  go  out  on  the  street 
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in  mid-day.  Our  slogan  on  the  trip  had  been  "On  to  Oregon,"  and 
after  a  few  days  we  drove  to  Portland,  Oregon. 

John  and  Ethel  returned  to  Payette  the  next  morning,  but  Frank 
and  I  stayed  a  week  in  a  small  hotel  in  Portland.  We  found  Portland 
a  charming  place.  It  was  August  but  there  were  no  screens  on  the 
windows  of  our  room,  as  this  town  has  no  flies  or  mosquitos;  Also, 
there  are  no  thunder-storms,  the  nights  are  cool  and  the  day  time 
weather  temperate.  We  took  a  bus  trip  to  Olympia,  Washington,  and 
numerous  trips  around  Portland.  At  the  end  of  the  week  we  went  by 
bus  to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  when  John  and  Ethel  met  us  and  drove  us 
back  to  Payette,  Idaho.  The  next  day  we  traveled  by  bus  to  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  We  visited  the  Trotter  family  for  three  days  and  our  good 
friends,  the  Nelsons  and  Mr.  Bevis,  from  Elmhurst,  Illinois,  were 

there  also.  We  had  a  happy  time.  .  .  c  . 

We  left  Omaha  by  train  and  arrived  m  Chicago  early  on  Sunday 

morning.  When  we  reached  home  we  found  that.  my  mother  and  John  s 
children  had  left  that  same  morning  for  Vincennes,  Indiana.  Our 
little  dog  Paddy  was  alone  in  the  house.  At  first  he  didn  t  recogn¬ 
ize  us.  When  he  realized  who  it  was,  his  rejoicing,  through  happy 

barks  and  frisking,  lasted  one-half  hour.  . 

We  built  a  sun-porch  on  the  front  of  our  house  in  the  late 
twenties.  We  had  wicker  furniture  and  a  large  glass  tank  fille 
with  goldfish, (as  at  that  time  Frank  had  become  a  fish  enthusiast) 
in  this  sun-porch.  There  was  also  a  cement. pool  in  the  backyar 
where  Frank  had  various  specimens  of  goldfish  during  the  summer 
months.  Cats  often  sat  on  the  edge  of  this  pool,  trying  to  catch 
the  qoldfish,  but  1  never  saw  one  that  was. successful. 

At  one  time  I  was  painting  woodwork  in  this  sun- porch  and 
Juanita  "ft  John  Everest  with  me  for  the  entire  day.  He  was  about 
four  years  old,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  child  anywhere  ever  asked 
as  many  questions  in  one  day  as  he  did.  I  was  completely  exhausted 
when  evening  came.  Another  time,  when  Bud,  as  we  called  him,  was 
about  the  same  age,  I  took  him  with  me  to  do  some  shopping  on 
Chicago  Avenue.  The  Willys-Knight  car,  which  they  drove  at  that 
time,  was  standing  in  front  of  the  house.  I  remarked  that  u  was 
too  bad  I  didn’t  know  how  to  drive  the  car.  Bud  said,  very  serious¬ 
ly,  "Get  in  and  I’ll  show  you  how."  His  father  said  that  probably 

he  could  have  done  just  that. 

August  18th,  1926,  Patricia  was  six  years  old  and  I  gave  a 
party  for  her.  The  Alamo  Theater  on  Chicago  Avenue  opened  that  same 
evening  and  we  planned  to  attend  the  theater  after  dinner.  When  we 
saw  the  mass  of  people  in  the  street  trying  to  enter  the. theater, 
we  decided  to  spend  the  evening  at  home.  The  Alamo  Theater  is  still 
functioning  but  the  building  now  looks  old. 
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After  our  trip  through  the  West,  Frank  became  very  restless  and 
anxious  to  get  out  of  the  city.  In  1930,  through  the  McIntosh  Real 
Estate  Company,  we  bought  an  acre  of  land  in  New  Lenox,  a  small 
town  about  35  miles  from  Chicago,.  Jim  and  Hollis  Smith,  close  fri¬ 
ends,  also  bought  a  lot  in  the  same  sub-division. 

In  May  of  1930  my  mother  came  to  spend  a  week-end  with  us,  as 
she  often  did.  That  evening  of  the  24th,  as  we  were  about  to  retire, 
the  telephone  rang.  I  went  downstairs  to  answer  and  Juanita  said 
she  wanted  to  speak  to  our  mother.  I  asked  if  I  couldn’t  take  the 
message  and  she  said  she  desired  to  speak  to  Mother  directly.  When 
Mother  came  to  the  'phone,  Juanita  asked  her  how  many  grandchildren 
she  had.  Mother  said  she  had  eight.  Juanita  said,  ’’You  are  mistak¬ 
en.  You  have  nine.  John  and  Ethel  have  a  new  baby  girl."  We  didn’t 
know  a  baby  was  expected  and  it  was  a  great  surprise.  Betty  Lee  was 
born  May  24th,  1930,  and  now  in  1958,  I  am  writing  this  history 
particularly  for  her. 

My  mother  went  Immediately  to  Vincennes,  Indiana,  for  a  long 
visit,  to  see  the  new  baby.  While  she  was  gone  Juanita  and  Everett 
sold  the  property  in  Jefferson  Park  and  moved  to  the  home  of  Sidney 
Wo  Treat,  Vice  President  of  the  Signode  Steel  Strapping  Company. 
Mr.  Treat  wanted  to  spend  some  time  in  the  West  and  gave  them  the 
use  of  this  house  at  a  very  low  rental.  It  was  an  enormous  place 
on  Wellington  Avenue,  just  off  of  Sheridan  Road.  There  were  four¬ 
teen  rooms  and  five  fireplaces,  The  fact  that  Mr.  Treat  would  place 
this  magnificent  home  in  their  care,  attested  to  his  faith  in  and 
respect  for  Everett.  In  fact  Mr.  Treat  once  said  that  the  best 
thing  he  had  ever  done  for  their  firm  was  the  fact  that  he  had 

hired  Everett  Magnus.  What  a  boon  it  has  been  for  this  family  that 

Everett  has  had  this  happy  and  profitable  relationship  through  the 

years.  When  my  mother  returned  from  Vincennes  and  they  took  her  to 

this  new  home,  she  had  one  of  the  greatest  surprises  of  her  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1931  we  decided  to  build  on  our  let  in  New 
Lenox  and  move  there.  We  had  studied  house  plans  all  winter  and 
finally  decided  on  a  five  room  bungalow  and  the  contract  included 
the  building  of  a  large  poultry  house.  Frank  had  become  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  raising  poultry  in  order  to  make  some  extra  money. 
The  first  of  May  we  rented  our  house  on  St.  Louis  Avenue  to  the 
Heffernan  family,  with  a  two  year  lease.  We  stored  most  of  our 
furniture  In  our  basement  and  we  moved  into  part  of  the  house  where 
Juanita  lived. 

The  first  day  I  was  there  my  mother  asked  me  to  come  down 
stairs,  as  she  wanted  to  talk  with  me.  I  found  her  very  serious, 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand.  The  letter  was  from  Ethel  and  she  wrote 
that  she  and  John  were  going  to  seperate.  This  was  a  great  shock 
to  all  of  us.  A  friend  later  said  to  me,  "I  remember  the  time  your 
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mother  stopped  laughing.”  and,  indeed ,  this  was  the  time.  Latex 
John  took  Ruth  Helen  to  Payette,  Idaho,  and  wanted  her  to  live  with 
him,  but  she  missed  her  mother  too  much,  and  she  soon  returned  to 
Vincennes.  In  the  early  part  of  1931  John  and  Ethel,  with  Betty 
Lee,  had  visited  over  night  at  Juanita  s.  We  had  tried  to  interest 
John  on  our  new  project  of  moving  to  New  Lenox,  but  found  him  very 
indifferent  and  quite  changed.  This  was  the  last  time  I  saw  my 
brother,  as  he  has  lived  in  Idaho  all  these  years. 

In  October,  1931,  Frank  and  I  moved  to  New  Lenox  and  started 
a  new  life.  We  lived  there  fourteen  years  and  it  was  a  good  life, 
although  I  think  we  worked  harder  than  human  beings  should  work, 
and  this  is  something  people  contemplating  the  country  life  should 
consider.  In  nine  years  we  had  just  one  vacation.  We  did  enjoy  the 
freedom,  the  extra  light  and  sunshine  and  the  fresh  air.  We  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  garden  and  the  poultry  raising.  We  did  not  make  much  money 
but  we  didn't  lose  anything.  At  one  time,  in  extremely  cold  weather, 
we  moved  about  fifteen  hens  and  a  rooster  into  one  corner  of  the 
basement.  It  was  astonishing  the  way  those  chickens  adapted  them¬ 
selves  to  their  surroundings  and  laid  their  eggs  on  the  floor  in 
the  straw  we  had  put  down.  It  made  me  realize  how  the  people  of 
Europe  must  feel  when  they  move  their  animals  into  their  homes ,  it 
gives  one  a  feeling  of  kinship  with  the  animal .world  in  more  than 
the  physical  sense.  Later  we  had  a  coal  stove  in  the  poultry  house 
and  often,  in  the  winter  months,  I  would  arise  at  four  o  clock  in 
the  morning,  go  out  to  the  poultry  house  and  replenish  uhe  fi^e, 
then  return  to  bed.  We  did  keep  those  chickens  warm.  Frank,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Russell,  our  neighbor,  built  another  poultry 
house,  and  Walter  Mueller,  who  lived  with  us  one  year,  built. a 
small  rabbit  house.  We  raised  much  of  our  food  and  the  shelves  in 
our  basement  were  always  filled  with  canned  chicken  and  rabbit  meat, 

as  well  as  canned  fruit  and  vegetables. 

We  attended  a  small  Methodist  church,  which  had  unbelieveably 
beautiful  stained  glass  windows.  But  much  was  lacking  in  the  music 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  church,  especially  to  a  person  who  had 
lived  many  years  in  a  city.  But  we  did  adjust  and  I  have  many  happy 
recollections  of  this  place.  We  were  six  miles  from  Joliet,  c  fa?t^ 
sized  town,  and  we  went  there  for  shopping  and  sometimes  for  re¬ 
creation.  Frank  traveled  by  train  to  Chicago  each  day  and  never 
complained  about  the  long  rides.  He  made  friends  with  the  conduct¬ 
ors  and  I  believe  really  liked  it. 

Juanita  and  Everett  lived  in  the  "big  house"  about  two  years 
and  then  rented  a  house  on  Harlem  Avenue  ror  one  year.  In  193*.  they 
bought  the  house  in  Norwood  Park,  where  they  now  live.  About  1932 
the  depression  began  to  hit  all  of  us.  For. awhile  Frank  had  to  work 
with  half  pay.  Mr.  Heffernan  lost  his  job  but  they  always  paid 
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their  rent.  After  they  moved  out  of  our  house,  we  had  much  diff¬ 
iculty  with  many  tenants  and  finally  were  able  to  sell  the  place 
for  $2500. 

Ethel  had  been  living  in  Vincennes  and  Ruth  Helen  had  a  job 
there.  They  had  sold  the  car,  the  expensive  record  set,  some  furn¬ 
iture,  and  had  been  living  on  that  money.  Finally  they  came  to 
Chicago,  although  Ruth  Helen  remained  in  Vincennes  awhile.  Gussie 
enrolled  as  a  student  nurse  in  Henrotin  Hospital.  Ethel  and  Betty 
Lee  lived  with  Juanita  and  my  mother  and  Mary  Lou  came  to  stay  with 
us  in  New  Lenox.  When  Everett  learned  of  this  arrangement,  he  said 
to  my  mother,  "Ye  Gods,  what  will  become  of  me?"  I  don't  think  our 
mother  ever  heard  anything  which  pleased  her  so  much. 

Mary  Lou  went  to  school  in  New  Lenox  for  awhile.  I  cannot  re¬ 
member  too  much  about  her  childhood  (as  I  was  not  in  the  same  vic¬ 
inity)  but  when  she  stayed  with  us,  I  was  sure  she  was  going  to  be 
an  actress  when  she  became  adult.  She  could  invent  stories  and 
plays  and  dramatize  them  realistically.  I  recall  one  time  when  Mary 
Lou  and  Frank  were  cleaning  out  shrubbery  at  the  back  of  the  lot  in 
early  spring.  Finally  they  came  to  the  house  and  told  me  they  had 
seen  the  skin  of  a  very  long  snake  (snakes  shed  the  skin  in  the 
spring)  and  they  were  afraid  to  work  there  any  longer.  It  was  a 
very  warm  day  and  I  thought  it  a  good  excuse. 

One  afternoon  Mary  Lou  was  getting  ready  to  go  to  the  store 
for  me  and  my  mother  was  sitting  by  the  kitchen  table.  She  started 
to  say  something  to  Mary  Lou  and  it  seemed  she  couldn't  talk.  She 
motioned  with  her  hand  and  Mary  Lou  kept  asking  her  what  she  wanted. 
Soon  I  realized  something  was  wrong  and  I  took  my  mother  to  the 
bedroom  and  told  her  to  lie  on  the  bed.  Then  I  asked  Mary  Lou  to 
stop  at  Dr.  Holt's  on  the  way  to  the  store.  Soon  Dr.  Holt  came  and 
when  she  returned  the  next  morning,  she  told  us  our  mother  had  had 
a  slight  stroke.  If  I  remember  correctly,  Gussie  came  down  that 
week  to  help  care  for  her.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  on  Sunday,  Mr. 

&  Mrs .  Nelson  and  Everett  came;  they  carried  my  mother  to  Nelson's 
car  and  took  her  to  Chicago.  I  said  to  Frank,  as  the  car  drove  away 
and  my  mother  called,  "Goodbye,"  "She  will  never  come  back,"  and  she 
never  did,  although  she  lived  for  more  than  a  year  and  six  months. 

Then  Ethel  and  Betty  Lee  came  to  stay  with  us.  The  depression 
was  still  causing  us  trouble,  but  we  were  so  thankful  Frank  did  not 
lose  his  job  entirely,  as  so  many  thousands  did  in  that  time.  We 
made  use  of  many  schemes  to  save  on  the  cost  of  food.  Once  we  bought 
half  a  hog  and  Ethel  knew  how  to  make  sausage  and  we  canned  a  great 
deal  of  this.  Another  time  we  bought  a  quarter  of  beef  and  canned 
it.  We  bought  this  meat  from  farmers  In  the  community.  Also,  we  had 
our  garden  output,  as  well  as  chickens  and  eggs. 
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Betty  Lee  was  a  very  attractive  child.  Reverend  Dingle,  a  re¬ 
tired  Methodist  minister,  visited  us  frequently.  He  would  take 
Betty  Lee  outside  and  teach  her  to  jump  the  rope.  I  can  still  see 
in  remembrance  that  gray-haired  man  and  that  tiny  child .  in  the 
driveway  jumpina  rope.  At  one  time  I  had  a  young  man  doing  some  ; 

work  around  our  place.  As  we  all  sat  at  the  dining  room  table, this 
young  man,  after  the  noon  meal,  took  out  of  his  pocket  some  paper 
and  tobacco  and  made  a  cigarette.  Betty  Lee  was  sitting  on  a  din¬ 
ing-room  chair,  her  head  barely  above  the  table,  and  I  recall  how 
her  blue  eyes  got  bigger  and  bigger,  as  she  watched  this  process, 

which  evidently  she  had  never  seen  before. 

One  day  Ethel  and  I  were  busy  in  the  kitchen,  Betty  Lee  came 
and  stood  in  the  doorway  and  said  solemnly,  My  father  is  in 
heaven."  Ethel  was  very  startled  and  asked  her  what  she  meant. 

Betty  Lee  just  repeated  the  sentence  several  times.  We  found  later 
that  Mary  Lou  had  been  explaining  to  Betty  Lee  about  her  heavenly 

Father.  .  ,  .  ,  .  . 

Ruth  Helen  came  to  Chicago  from  Vincennes  and  found  work  in  a 

drug  store.  She  rented  a  room  and  Mary  Lou  went  to  stay  with  her. 

Ethel  found  employment  in  a  home  for  mentally  deficient  women  and 
Juanita  took  Betty  Lee  into  her  home.  Betty  Lee  lived  with  Juanita 
for  several  years  and  went  to  school  in  Norwood  Park.  She  also  took 
music  lessons,  her  mother  and  sisters  paying  for  this,  however. 

In  December,  1933,  Frank  and  I  decided  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Chicago.  I  felt  it  might  be  my  mother’s  last  winter  with  us  and 
Frank^had  so  much  over-time  work  (which  he  was  glad  to  have)  that 
it  would  be  better  if  he  were  nearer  the  office.  We  rented  one  room 
on  LaSalle  Street;  it  wasn’t  much  of  a  habitation  and  a  very  noisy 
place.  We  had  little  Paddy  with  us  and  I  visited  my  mother  as  much 
as  I  could,  as  it  was  the  last  winter  she  was  here.  Walter  Mueller 
was  living  in  the  Kauffman  house  next  door  and  he  looked  aiter  our 
place  in  New  Lenox,  building  a  fire  in  the  coal  furnace  v/hen  nec¬ 
essary.  We  returned  to  New  Lenox  the  first  of  March. 

The  summer  of  1934  was  very  hot.  Frank  cut  the  grass  on  our 
lawn  just  once  and  then  everything  dried  up.  We  watered  the  garden 
and  kept  things  growing  but  did  not  bother  with  the  lawn,  as  it  was 
too  laroe.  I  worked  very  hard  with  the  chickens,  rabbits  and  the 
garden.  Near  the  end  of  the  summer  I  did  not  feel  very  well  and  had 
difficulty  sleeping  at  night.  V/hen  extra  tired  I  would  work  in  the 
garden,  as  I  liked  the  work.  Two  days  before  my  birthday  on  August 
8th,  I  was  so  ill  that  my  good  neighbor,  Mrs.  Russell,  came  over 
and  did  my  household  chores.  I  had  planned  to  go  to  Chicago  me 
next  day  to  be  with  Juanita  on  our  joint  birthday.  Mrs.  Russell 
urged  me  not  to  go,  but  the  next  day  I _ felt  better  and  I  did  go  to 
Chicago.  I  remained  all  night  at  Juanita's  home  and  it  was  so  hot 
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that  I  slept  on  the  living  room  floor.  The  next  morning  Juanita 
drove  me  to  the  street  car  line.  After  we  were  in  the  car,  my 
mother  came  out  on  the  back  porch  and  waved  with  her  left  hand. 
Her  right  arm  hung  lifeless.  It  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  her. 

The  ride  home  on  the  train  was  almost  unbearable,  it  was  so 
hot.  I  remember  talking  with  Mr.  Oram  on  the  train  and  he  told  me 
what  the  heat  had  done  to  the  farms  around  New  Lenox.  That  night 
Frank  retired  early  but  I  could  not  sleep.  I  sat  on  the  front  porch, 
with  Paddy  beside  me,  until  very  late.  Black  clouds  came  rolling  in 
from  the  West;  one  great  cloud  after  another.  Those  clouds  gave' me 
the  feeling  that  some  disaster  was  near.  I  couldn't  shake  it  off. 
Toward  morning  I  slept  a  little  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  south 
door  of  the  living  room,  Paddy  still  beside  me. 

Labor  Day  the  Nelsons  came  to  spend  the  day.  1  didn't  feel 
well  but  kept  going  all  day  and  prepared  two  meals  for  them.  That 
night  I  became  very  ill.  We  had  no  telephone  and  Frank  had  to  walk 
some  distance  for  the  doctor.  During  the  time  he  was  gone,  I  felt 
I  might  die.  Dr.  Holt  came  and  gave  me  a  shot.  When  I  awakened  in 
the  morning  all  the  strength  I  ever  had  was  gone.  Mrs.  Russell  came 
and  prepared  food  but  I  could  not  eat.  The  next  day  Mrs.  Nelson 
came  early.  Then  Dr.  Holt  came  and  they  were  in  the  kitchen  talking 
in  low  tones  with  Mrs.  Russell.  I  thought  perhaps  they  were  talking 
of  my  death.  Soon  Dr.  Holt  came  in,  held  my  hands  tightly,  and  told 
me  of  my  mothers's  death.  Self  preservation  is  such  a  strong  in¬ 
stinct  that,  in  one  sense,  I  was  relieved.  My  mother  died  September 
6th,  1934. 

I  doubt  if  any  one  ever  had  a  better  mother.  Her  love  never 
failed  the  family,  no  matter  what  we  did.  When  I  try  to  realize 
God’s  love,  I  think  of  my  mother's  love  multiplied  above  compre¬ 
hension.  Our  mother  was  laid  to  rest  under  the  monument  she  had 
purchased  at  the  time  of  our  father's  death.  Of  the  three  living 
children,  Juanita  was  the  only  one  to  stand  by  the  grave.  Friends 
and  relatives  stood  in  a  semi-circle  as  Juanita  wept  on  Everett's 
shoulder,  as  the  clods  clattered  on  the  coffin,  in  the  "ashes  to 
ashes,  dust  to  dust"  ritual.  Betty  Lee  was  with  her  mother.  When 
she  saw  Juanita  crying,  she  ran  across  the  brief  space  separating 
them,  and  thrust  her  tiny  hand  into  Juanita's  hand  and  stood  beside 
her  throughout  the  service.  Juanita  said  that  in  the  days  which 
followed,  when  her  sorrov;  seemed  too  great  to  bear,  she  would  feel 
the  warmth  of  this  little  hand  in  hers  and  it  would  ease  the  pain 
in  her  heart. 

Ethel  came  to  care  for  me  in  my  illness.  She  was  with  us  five 
months  and  Betty  Lee  was  with  her.  I  can  see  them  now,  through 
memory's  eye,  down  at  the  back  of  the  lot,  picking  beans.  I  v/as  so 
weak  I  couldn’t  help  clean  the  beans.  Our  house  in  Chicago  v/as 
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without  a  tenant  and  we  had  opportunity  to  rent  the  house  in  New 
Lenox  furnished,  so  we  moved  back  to  Chicago.  It  was  very  depress¬ 
ing,  as  the  house  was  in  need  of  repair  and  we  had  so  little  furn¬ 
iture.  Quite  soon,  however,  the  Smiths  needed  a  place  to  store 
furniture  and  we  had  the  use  of  their  furniture. 

In  December  I  went  to  the  old  Wesley  Hospital  on  the  south 
side  of  Chicago.  I  was  there  on  Christmas  Day,  1934.  It  was  such  a 
sad  Christmas,  without  our  mother.  When  the  nurses  brought  my  din¬ 
ner,  they  failed  to  bring  the  usual  glass  of  milk.  When  I  spoke  to 
them  about  it,  I  burst  into  tears  and  I  know  they  always  thought  I 
was  foolishly  crying  about  the  milk.  Frank  came  in  the  afternoon 
and  the  day  was  more  cheerful.  A  nurse  said  to  me,  when  speaking 
of  my  mother’s  death,  that  a  person  should  never  become  so  attached 
to  any  one  that  life  would  be  marred  when  deprived  of  that  compan¬ 
ionship.  From  the  standpoint  of  rationalism  perhaps  this  is  true, 
but  how  many  can  be  that  rational?  I  was  in  the  hospital  two  weeks 
and  returned  home  still  quite  ill. 

My  greatest  difficulty  was  insomnia.  Many  nights  I  did  not 
sleep  at  all  and  other  times  dozed  fitfully.  I  can  still  hear  the 
echo  of  footsteps  on  the  pavement  in  the  hour  just  before  dawn,  as 
I  so  often  heard  them.  In  the  beginning  of  my  illness  a  vision  came 
to  me  night  after  night.  Perhaps  it  was  a  dream,  but  I  saw  three 
figures,  dressed  in  long  dark  robes,  standing  on  a  river  bank, 
holding  out  their  arms  to  me.  They  were  my  mother,  Cleo  and  Marie. 
Later  when  the  vision  came,  they  were  walking  away.  Did  they  change 
their  minds  about  wanting  me? 

About  this  time  Ruth  Helen  sprained  her  ankle  quite  badly  but 
kept  on  with  her  work  at  the  drug  store.  One  evening  she  came  to 
see  us,  accompanied  by  her  current  gentleman  friend.  I  remember 
that  he  picked  her  up,  right  around  the  knees,  and  carried  her  up 
the  rather  high  front  steps. 

In  the  spring,  1935,  we  rented  the  house  in  Chicago  and  moved 
back  to  our  home  in  New  Lenox.  Walter  Mueller  came  to  live  with  us. 
Ethel  began  working  for  Mrs.  L.  S.  Wescoat,  a  wealthy  woman.  Mrs. 
Wes coat  rented  an  apartment  on  North  Dearborn  Street  for  Ethel  and 
"Aunt  Janie"  (who  was  Mrs.  Wescoat* s  mother)  to  live.  Mary  Lou  went 
to  live  with  her  mother.  I  still  have  a  part  of  "Aunt  Janie"  in  my 
room,  in  the  blue  of  a  woven  rug,  made  from  a  woolen  dressing  gown 
which  Aunt  Janie  wore.  Gussie  was  still  in  training  in  Henrotin 
Hospital,  Ruth  Helen  working  in  the  drugstore  and  Betty  Lee  was 
with  Juanita.  Everett  always  called  Betty  Lee  "Charlie",  as  a  nick¬ 
name  and  now  one  of  her  sons  bears  that  name. 

In  the  meantime  Cleo  and  Ed's  children  were  growing  to  matur¬ 
ity.  Paul  taught  country  school  for  awhile  and  worked  at  other  jobs. 
At  one  time,  during  the  depression,  Paul  disappeared  from  his  home 
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for  several  weeks.  He  was  located  in  Fort  Wayne  through  a  radio 
program  which  Mabel,  Ed’s  wife,  happened  to  hear.  Linda  lived  in 
Angola  with  her  Aunt  Pearl  Brown  for  a  time  and  went  to  school 
there.  Then  she  took  training  as  a  nurse  in  Fort  Wayne  and  in  Bluff- 
ton,  Indiana.  At  one  time  we  visited  Linda  in  Bluff ton.  Roger  work¬ 
ed  on  the  farm  and  after  his  father  was  married,  Roger  and  Mabel 
(his  step-mother)  established  a  boat  renting  business  on  the  two 
lakes  on  their  farm.  This  farm  was  near  Hamilton,  Indiana. 

Juanita’s  children,  Patricia  Jean  and  John  Everett,  attended 
school  in  Chicago.  After  finishing  High  School  they  both  went  to 
North  Park  College  for  short  terms,  at  different  times.  Patricia 
took  a  business  course  and  John  Everett  a  pre-medical  course. 
Patricia  later  worked  a  few  years  in  an  office. 

My  health  improved  and  I  did  much  hard  work  on  our  acre.  In 
the  spring  of  1936  Walter  Mueller  left  us  to  work  on  a  farm.  We 
decided  to  spend  the  winter  in  Chicago  and  as  Paddy  was  almost 
eighteen  years  old,  we  had  Dr.  Holt  put  him  to  sleep  and  her  young 
sons  buried  him  under  a  Barberry  bush  on  our  lawn.  We  rented  a 
large  house-keeping  room  on  LaSalle  Street.  We  were  near  Ethel’s 
apartment  and  we  visited  her  frequently  and  she  visited  us.  Mrs. 
Wescoat ' s  chauffeur,  driving  a  large  limousine,  took  Ethel  and  Aunt 
Janie  for  a  drive  every  afternoon  and  sometimes  I  went  with  them. 
Aunt  Janie  was  aged  and  senile  and  often  refused  to  get  out  of  the 
car  when  arriving  home.  It  often  required  strategy  to  get  her 
into  the  building  without  undo  commotion. 

We  planned  to  return  to  New  Lenox  the  first  of  March,  1937. 
The  last  evening  we  were  in  Chicago  we  had  dinner  with  Ethel  and 
later  she  walked  part  way  home  with  us.  When  we  came  to  a  Pet  Shop 
where  we  often  stopped,  we  all  went  In.  Within  a  high  cage  on  the 
wall  was  a  beautiful  white  dog.  Most  of  the  dogs  when  liberated 
from  their  cages,  raced  around  the  room.  When  we  asked  to  see  this 
dog  and  he  was  lifted  from  the  cage,  he  stood  quietly,  looking  up 
at  us  with  beautiful  dark  eyes.  The  owner  said  the  price  was 
$15.00  and  we  couldn’t  afford  that.  I  couldn't  sleep  that  night 
because  of  thinking  of  those  dark  eyes.  The  next  day  Reverend  John 
Perrill  came  to  drive  us  to  New  Lenox  and  I  told  him  about  the  dog. 

I  asked  this  young  minister  if  he  thought  we  should  pay  that  much 
for  a  dog  and  he  said,  "In  ten  years  you  will  probably  forget  all 
about  the  price."  I  was  thankful  for  this  advice,  as  Frank  learned 
to  love  that  beautiful  Samoyede  dog  so  very  much.  We  named  him  Duke, 
for  the  Duke  of  Windsor,  who  had  just  abdicated  as  King  of  England 
for  the  woman  he  loved. 
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Dpcember  1st  of  that  year  we  went  to  Chicago  again  and  stayed 
at  the  same  place  on  LaSalle  Street  and  we  had  Duke  with  us.  That 
vear  we  rented  our  house  in  New  Lenox,  so  did  not  make  many  trips 
there.  On  March  1st,  1938,  we  returned  to  New  Lenox  and  our  usual 
hard  work;  getting  a  flock  of  baby  chicks  growing  in  the  basement, 
before  moving  them  to  the  poultry  house,  buying  domestic  rabbits 
to  put  in  the  rabbit  house  and  getting  a  garden  started.  _ 

P  The  nieces  and  nephews  visited  occasionally.  Once  PaJ-rlcaa  a"d 
Mary  Lou  came  for  a  week-end,  each  bringing  just  a  toothbrush  and 
pajlmas.  Bud  came  once  with  his  trumpet  and  practiced  in  our  large 
basement,  Roger  came  once  and  brought  a  girl  friend.  During  that 
summer  Everett  was  in  Henrotin  Hospital  and  one  Sunday  Frank  and  I 
went  to  visit  him.  As  we  left  the  hospital,  Gussie  was  sitting  t 
the  desk  looking  very  nice  in  her  nurse  s  uniform.  Frank  said.  If 
I  had  a  daughter  like  that,  I  would  be  very  proud."  This  was  the 
only  time  I  heard  him  express  regret  that  we  had  no  children. 

When  winter  came  we  went  to  Chicago  again  to  the  same  pi a 
on  LaSalle  Street  but  this  time  we  had  two  rooms,  so  we  had  more 
comoanv.  Ruth  Helen  came  sometime  and  we  always  had  fried  potatoes 
with  an  egg  "cracked  over  them,"  as  she  said.  Ruth  Helen  had  ev- 
eloped  into  a  very  attractive  young  woman;  tall  and  slender  and  she 
still  had  the  Expressive  blue  eyes.  She  had  many  love  affairs. 
Before  she  left  Vincennes  a  young  man  shot  himself  over  unrequited 
love  from  her.  However,  he  was  not  seriously  hurt  and  recovered. 
She  was  engaged  for  awhile  to  a  young  man  in  Chicago  and^  later, 
after  she  went  to  work  for  an  Insurance  Company  a  millionaire, 
twice  her  age,  became  enamored  of  her.  Juanita  and  Ethel  were  quite 
worried  that  Ruth  might  marry  him  but  I  always  knew  she  was  too 
sensible  for  this.  She  took  an  airplane  trip  East  to  see  his 
palatial  home  and  his  three  expensive  cars,  but  she  could  not  love 
him  enough  for  marriage.  Her  real  love  story  will  be  told  later  in 

this  narrative.  .  „  .  .  , ,  .  ,  . ,  , 

Some  time  between  1930  and  1940  Juanita,  Everett,  their  child¬ 
ren  and  Gussie  took  a  trip  to  Yellowstone  Park.  They  took  a  tent 
and  camped  along  the  way.  They  stopped  in  Payette,  Idaho,  and 
visited  with  our  brother  John.  They  stopped  in  Estes  Park,  Color¬ 
ado,  and  Gussie  became  greatly  frightened  one  evening  when  a  wild 
deer  pushed  its  head  inside  their  tent  over  Gussie’ s  shoulder. 

The  summer  of  1938  Juanita  was  in  Henrotin  Hospital  for  a  gall 
bladder  operation.  She  was  there  nine  weeks  and  at  one  time  was 
near  death.  Gussie  gave  up  her  vacation  to  assist  in  caring  for 
Juanita  and  Everett  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get  doctors,  blood 
transfusions  and  proper  nursing  care.  It  is  probably  due  to 
Everett’s  vigilance  that  Juanita  is  with  us  today.  At  one  time, 
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when  Roger  was  visiting  us,  he  and  I  went  to  the  hospital  to  see 
Juanita o  I  took  some  zinnias  from  our  garden  and  they  were  more 
brilliant  in  color  than  the  florist's  flowers  in  the  room. 

June  25th,  1940,  was  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Frank's  and 
my  marriage.  The  date  came  on  Sunday  and  we  had  a  celebration  in 
the  afternoon.  Roger  and  Linda  came  from  Indiana  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Hyde,  with  their  son  Clifford,  came  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Sev¬ 
eral  people  came  from  Chicago  and  a  few  from  New  Lenox.  Reverend 
William  Ellis,  our  minister,  took  part  in  the  program.  Everett  was 
master  of  ceremonies.  We  received  many  nice  presents  and  had  a  sup¬ 
per  in  the  basement. 

In  the  spring  of  1941  Juanita,  Everett  and  John  Everett  took 
a  trip  to  Mexico.  They  drove  night  and  day,  taking  turns  with  the 
driving,  and  covered  many  miles.  In  Acaupulco  Everett  became  ill 
for  a  few  days,  but  otherwise  it  was  a  great  trip.  They  stopped  in 
Houston,  Texas,  on  the  return  trip  to  visit  friends.  Patricia  was 
working  and  could  not  leave  her  job. 

In  1939  in  Europe  Hitler,  with  his  German  army,  had  started 
World  War  II.  In  New  Lenox  we  heard  little  about  it  except  our 
government  asked  that  our  food  supply  be  increased.  We  developed 
such  a  good  garden  that  year,  that  it  was  written  about  in  Prairie 
Farmer,  well  known  farm  magazine. 

Sunday,  December  7th,  1941,  was  a  pleasant  day  and  we  had 
spent  it  quietly.  We  had  gone  to  church  in  the  morning  and  loafed 
in  the  afternoon.  The  days  when  Frank  was  at  home  were  always  out¬ 
standing  days  for  me.  Late  in  the  afternoon  I  walked  into  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  turned  on  the  radio.  I  heard  the  news  of  the  bombing 
of  Pearl  Harbor  by  the  Japanese  and  I  knew  our  world  would  be  diff¬ 
erent.  For  almost  four  years  we  lived  with  this  terrible  war.  We 
had  a  car  and  I  was  driving.  Gas  had  to  be  rationed  and  could  not 
be  secured  without  tickets.  As  we  never  made  long  trips,  we  usually 
had  more  gas  than  some  persons.  In  our  church  there  was  a  saying, 
Let  Mrs.  Spath  do  it,  she  can  get  gas,"  and  I  did  run  many  errands 
with  our  Chevrolet  for  the  church  and  friends.  Also,  we  had  a 
neighbor  who  had  no  car  but  seemed  able  to  get  the  tickets  for  gas 
and  ne  gave  them  to  us.  Sugar  was  rationed  and  this  neighbor  gave 
us  tickets  for  sugar.  I  felt  this  was  not  entirely  within  the  lav; 
but  in  these  days,  if  you  could  get  by, you  did. 

On  a  certain  Sunday,  Ruth  Helen  brought  her  new  boy  friend  to 
see  us.  His  name  was  Robert  Gauck  and  he  was  stationed  at  a  sold¬ 
ier's  camp  in  Michigan  for  one  year's  training.  He  and  Ruth  had 
worked  in  the  same  office  for  years  and  each  had  unsatisfactory 
love  affairs  which  they  discussed  with  each  other.  We  took  them  to 
Pilcher  Park  and  I  remember  that  Bob  was  so  helpful  about  my  driv¬ 
ing,  instead  of  making  fun,  as  so  many  New  Lenox  men  did.  One  man 
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always  said  when  he  saw  me  coming,  he  just  pulled  off  the  road  S\ 
until  I  got  past.. I  was  never  a  very  good  driver  but  I  wasn’t  that 
bad. 

When  we  returned  home  from  our  drive,  Ruth  and  Frank  were  in 
the  kitchen  and  I  was  talking  with  Bob  in  the  living  room.  He  said 
when  he  finished  the  camp  training,  he  was  going  to  get  married. 
Puzzled,  I  said,  "Are  you  going  to  marry  Ruth  or  some  other  girl?" 

Bob  leaned  forward,  so  that  his  voice  would  carry  to  the  kitchen, 
and  said,  "I  am  going  to  marry  Ruth,  if  she  will  have  me."  If  that 
was  a  proposal,  it  was  one  of  the  strangest  I  ever  heard. 

But  Bob  did  not  get  out  of  that  training  camp  and  instead  had 
to  go  to  war.  However,  he  and  Ruth  were  married  and  in  their  early 
marriage  Ruth  saw  Bob  just  once  a  week,  when  he  came  from  the 
training  camp  in  Michigan  to  Chicago.  Bob  was  later  transferred  to 
a  training  camp  in  Texas  and  Ruth  gave  up  her  job  and  went  there 
with  him.  One  day  Ruth  was  watching  the  soldiers  drill  and  she 
noticed  how  much  the  populace  admired  the  soldiers.  When  Ruth  saw 
Bob  later,  she  said  to  him,  "Don't  you  like  to  have  these  people 
admire  you  and  your  uniform?"  and  Bob  replied,  "Hell,  No,  I  want 
to  go  home."  He  probably  expressed  the  desire  of  thousands  of 
soldiers. 

Then  Aunt  Janie  died.  Mrs.  Wescoat  gave  Ethel  quite  a  sum  of 
money  and  most  of  the  furniture  in  the  small  apartment.  Twin  beds, 
which  Ethel  still  has  in  use,  are  very  beautiful |  the  four  poster 
type,  so  seldom  seen  in  our  modern  age.  Ethel  then  rented  a  larger 
apartment  and  got  her  family  together.  Gussie  was  a  nurse  in  pri¬ 
vate  practice  and  Mary  Lou  in  training  for  a  nurse.  They  naturally 
wanted  Betty  Lee  with  them  and  it  was  a  blow  to  Juanita  to  allow 
this  little  bit  of  sunshine  to  go  out  of  her  home.  Juanita  and 
Everett  have  always  had  a  keen  interest  in  Betty  Lee,  on  account  of 
the  years  she  spent  in  their  home,  and  probably  think  of  Billie, 
Charley  and  Andy,  (Betty  Lee’s  children),  almost  as  grandchildren. 

Ethel  felt  that  Betty  Lee,  now  eleven,  should  have  the  privil- 
age  of  seeing  her  father,  at  least  once  in  her  lifetime.  Therefore, 
in  1941,  when  Gussie  and  a  friend,  secured  a  vacation,  they  arrang¬ 
ed  a  trip  West,  taking  Ethel  and  Betty  Lee  with  them.  They  traveled 
in  a  small  car  which  Gussie  had  purchased.  Ethel  and  Gussie  barged 

in  on  John  one  night  about  nine  P.M.  when  he  was  living  in  a  small 

shack  near  Payette,  Idaho.  The  next  day  John  came  to  the  Motel 

where  they  were  stopping.  Betty  Lee  was  still  in  bed,  as  it  was 

early  morning,  but  she  did  see  her  father.  They  continued  the  trip 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  returned  to  Chicago  by  another  route. 

Bob  Gauck  was  transferred  from  Texas  to  a  California  training 
camp  and  Ruth  returned  to  Chicago  to  live  with  the  family.  When 
Ruth  told  Bob  she  was  pregnant,  he  was  glad  and  said  he  wanted  a 
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little  girl  and  he  wanted  her  named  Susan.  When  Bob  visited  some 
friends  in  California,  he  told  them  that  he  and  his  wife  were  going 
to  have  a  little  girl  named  Susan.  When  his  friends  asked  him  how 
he  knew.  Bob  replied,  "My  wife  is  so  feminine,  she  couldn’t  have 
anything  but  a  daughter."  Just  before  Bob  was  sent  over-seas  in  the 
war,  he  was  given  a  furlough  trip  to  Chicago.  A  baby  shower  had 
just  been  given  for  Ruth.  When  Bob  saw  all  the  baby  paraphernalia 
spread  on  the  bed,  he  said,  "Too  bad!  I'll  never  see  Susan  wear 
these  things,"  and  he  never  did,  as  Susan  was  one  year  old  when  Bob 
returned  from  the  war.  Today  Susan  is  eleven  and  if  the  reader 
could  see  Susan  and  Bob  play  duets  on  the  piano,  and  observe  their 
remarkable  co-ordination,  he  would  know  it  was  destined  for  them 
to  be  father  and  daughter  before  the  morning  stars  sang  together. 

On  May  9th,  1942,  Juanita  was  called  to  the  telephone  and  she 
heard  Betty  Lee's  voice  speaking  very  calmly,  stating  that  Gussie 
had  been  in  a  serious  automobile  accident  and  had  been  taken  to  a 
north  side  hospital.  Juanita  has  said  that  Betty  Lee's  calmness 
gave  credit  to  her  training.  Everett  and  Juanita  went  immediately 
to  this  hospital  and  then  had  Gussie  transferred  to  Henrotin  Hos¬ 
pital.  Gussie  had  two  crushed  vertebrae,  skull  fracture  from  center 
front  of  forehead  and  back  over  right  ear;  lobe  of  right  ear  was 
almost  torn  off.  (Was  sewed  back  on)  Right  knee  had  deep  gash  which 
required  seven  stitches  to  close.  She  was  in  a  steel  cast  from  May 
until  September  and  then  in  a  steel  brace  until  after  the  first  of 
the  year.  After  leaving  the  hospital  Gussie  spent  some  time  in 
Juanita’s  home.  The  weather  was  very  warm  and  the  cast  very  tire¬ 
some.  What  pleased  Gussie  best  was  to  have  the  blower  from  the 
vacuum  cleaner  turned  upon  her.  However,  Gussie  recovered  and  the 
next  year  she  went  to  France  to  do  nursing  in  an  army  hospital. 

Mary  Lou  also  did  nursing  in  an  army  hospital  near  Chicago.  A 
young  doctor  fell  in  love  with  Mary  Lou  and  they  were  married  just 
before  he  went  overseas  in  war  duty.  However,  they  were  divorced 
when  he  returned  to  this  country. 

In  the  meantime  Linda  had  gone  to  a  hospital  in  Ohio  to  study 
to  be  a  nurse  for  children.  Here  she  met  Dr.  Frank  Lorimer,  whom 
she  later  married,  Roger  was  studying  at  the  State  College  in  Mun- 
cie,  Indiana.  Paul  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  had  married  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  and  they  became  parents  of  four  daughters.  The  eldest  was 
Florence,  partly  named  for  my  mother.  Paul  was  divorced  from  this 
girl  and  for  several  years  took  care  of  his  little  daughters  with 
the  aid  of  housekeepers. 

John  Everett  was  eighteen  April  6th,  1943,  and  on  June  17th 
that  year,  he  was  induced  into  the  army.  He  was  sent  to  a  training 
camp  in  Michigan,  then  to  various  camps  in  southern  States  and 
after  a  long  period  was  sent  overseas.  He  was  kept  in  England  for 
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quite  a  long  time  and  was  also  in  France.  At  one  time  he  visited 
the  hospital  where  Gussie  was  working.  When  John  left  the  hospital  , 
after  this  call,  Gussie  said  it  seemed  heart-breaking  that  a  boy 
of  that  age  should  be  so  far  from  home  and  engaged  in  such  act¬ 
ivity  as  war  demanded.  Millions  of  mothers  have  had  such  thoughts. 
John  Everett  was  in  Germany  when  the  war  ended  and  was  stationed 
there  for  some  time  afterwards,  having  charge  of  a  small  sawmill. 
He  was  invited  into  German  homes  and  of  all  the  Europeans  he  met, 
he  has  always  said  he  liked  the  Germans  best.  Future  events  have 
rather  corroborated  his  judgment.  John  returned  from  the  war  Feb¬ 
ruary  14th,  1946. 

In  August,  1944,  Patricia's  fiancee,  Harold  Teigen,  returned 
from  his  war  duties  and  they  decided  to  be  married  at  once.  Frank 
was  sitting  under  a  tree  in  our  front  yard  when  the  letter  with 
this  news  arrived.  I  had  difficulty  in  reading  the  letter  aloud  and 
Frank  said,  "Don’t  you  want  her  to  get  married?"  I  replied,  "Yes, 
but  it  will  be  the  end  of  her  little  girl  days."  She  had  always 
been  such  a  sensible  and  attractive  "little  girl." 

Patricia  and  Harold  had  a  beautiful  wedding,  August  12th,  in 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Norwood  Park.  Patricia  was  a  lovely  bride 
in  white  gown  and  Harold  was  handsome  in  his  military  uniform, 
Juanita  sang  beautifully  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  I  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  how  she  could  do  it  with  such  self-control.  I  shed  tears 
through  the  entire  service  and  at  the  reception  afterwards.  They 
spent  their  wedding  night  in  the  Palmer  House,  (Chicago  Loop)  and 
then  went  to  a  cottage  on  Washington  Island,  Wisconsin,  for  a  short 
time.  Harold,  a  member  of  the  Air  Force,  was  sent  to  a  Base  in 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  and  they  located  there.  Juanita  and 
Arleen  Teigen  visited  them  once. 

In  July,  1945,  we  sold  our  home  in  New  Lenox  to  a  Mr.  Henry 
of  Chicago,  and  we  moved  in  with  Mrs.  Lura  Johnston,  who  lived  in 
a  large  house  in  the  Methodist  Camp  Grounds  at  the  edge  of  town. 
We  stored  our  furniture  in  one  of  the  cottages  on  the  grounds.  Mrs. 
Johnston  had  just  been  made  a  widow  through  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band  and  had  many  business  matters  to  adjust.  She  owned  an  almost 
new  Hudson  car  which  she  was  unable  to  drive.  I  took  her  many 
places  that  summer,  driving  her  car,  and  then  in  the  evening,  meet¬ 
ing  Frank  at  the  train,  driving  our  old  Cheverlet.  The  mechanism 
of  the  two  cars  was  very  different. 

August  14th,  1945,  as  I  was  bringing  Frank  from  the  train, 
suddenly  bells  began  ringing  and  whistles  blowing.  We  knew  the 
Second  World  War  was  over.  We  had  a  hurried  supper  and  Frank,  Mrs. 
Johnston  and  I  went  to  the  church,  as  our  minister  had  said,  when 
the  war  ended  there  would  be  a  service.  The  misister  was  there  but 
no  one  else  came,  as  the  word  had  not  really  gotten  through  the 
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town.  Finally  we  four  went  to  the  altar  and  Reverend  Ralph  Miller 
led  us  in  prayer.  I  shall  never  forget  that  moment  of  quietness  and 
our  thankful  hearts.  The  next  evening  there  was  a  well  attended 
service  at  the  church. 

In  late  September  that  year  (1945)  Mrs.  Johnston  went  to  Cal- 
ifornia  for  the  winter  and  Frank  and  I  were  left  in  this  house  with 
no  modern  conveniences  except  electric  lights  and  bottled  gas,  the 
water  being  turned  off  for  the  winter  months.  We  had  to  carry  water 
from  a  pump  some  distance  from  the  house.  It  was  a  strange  place  to 
be  in  winter,  as  all  the  cottages  and  large  dining  hall  were 
closed.  The  house  was  in  the  center  of  a  small  forest.  Frank  was 
sixty-five  in  October  and  was  retired  from  the  Methodist  Publishing 
House  with  a  pension.  He  was  made  janitor  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
which  paid  $25.00  a  month.  He  liked  this  work  and  took  good  care  of 
the  church.  I  drove  him  back  and  forth  with  the  car,  as  Frank  never 
learned  to  drive. 

Before  Mrs.  Johnston  left  for  California,  Patricia  and  Harold 
came  unexpectedly  to  see  us.  We  took  them  with  us  to  a  church  din¬ 
ner.  After  the  dinner,  action  games  were  played  and  I  remember  how 
handsome  they  appeared,  Harold  in  his  uniform  and  Patricia  in  an 
attractive  dress.  They  followed  the  games  so  perfectly  it  seemed 
they  had  been  trained  for  them.  A  rather  noted  Airman  was  in  Joliet 
at  that  time  and  the  rumor  spread  around  New  Lenox  that  he  had 
attended  this  church  dinner.  Harold  had  been  mistaken  for  this  man. 

On  Christmas  Eve  of  that  year  there  was  a  heavy  snowstorm. 
Patricia  and  Harold  brought  little  Chico  (Cocker- Spaniel)  to  the 
Henry  family  and  then  took  Frank  and  I  to  Chicago.  It  was  a  trip 
I'll  never  forget.  The  roads  were  slippery  and  the  snow  very  deep. 

We  saw  dozens  of  cars  in  the  ditches  beside  the  road.  However,  we 
arrived  safely  at  Juanita's  and  we  had  a  pleasant  Christmas,  with 
the  usual  delicious  dinner.  Frank  was  home  during  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  with  only  the  janitor  work,  and  I  was  happy  to  have  this 
condition,  but  Frank  was  restless  and  dissatisfied.  He  took  many 
walks  with  Laddie  (Mrs.  Johnston's  Chow  dog)  around  the  Camp 
Grounds. 

Soon  after  this  Harold  Teigen  returned  to  civilian  life  and 
decided  to  enter  Purdue  University,  enrolling  in  an  engineering 
course.  They  located  at  LaFayette,  Indiana,  where  they  remained 
almost  three  years.  James  Arthur  Teigen  was  born  there  November 
12th,  1946.  Juanita  was  there  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 

Linda,  now  Mrs.  Frank  Lorimer,  had  moved  to  Evanston,  Illinois, 
as  her  husband,  Dr.  Lorimer,  was  studying  in  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity.  Judy,  their  first  child,  was  born  there,  just  before  Frank 
was  inducted  into  war  service.  I  visited  Linda  when  Judy  was  a 
small  baby  and  Linda  was  sharing  a  small  apartment  with  another 
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mother  and  small  baby.  There  v/as  two  of  everything  for  babies;  two 
play-pens,  two  sets  of  toys,  etc.  I  stayed  over-night  and  the  next 
day  Linda  and  I  went  to  a  hospital  in  Chicago  to  see  little  Susan, 
just  a  few  days  old,  and  her  mother  Ruth  Helen. 

Paul  Lautzenhissr  married  again,  a  woman  with  a  small  son, 
and  they  have  since  had  several  children.  Roger  still  studying  at 
Muncie,  had  decided  upon  preparing  himself  for  the  Methodist  min¬ 
istry.  This  would  have  pleased  our  mother  greatly,  as  she  always 
wanted  a  minister  in  the  family.  Roger,  who  was  a  conscientious 
objector,  avoided  war  duty  only  because  he  was  assisting  in  the 
operation  of  a  large  dairy  farm.  He  had  to  report  to  the  Draft 
Board  at  stated  intervals. 

When  Gussie  returned  from  Europe,  with  considerable  money  she 
had  saved,  she  insisted  upon  a  trip  to  California  and  persuaded 
Mary  Lou  to  accompany  her.  Mary  Lou  had  been  ill  and  spent  some c 
time  in  an  Army  Hospital.  Gussie  had  met  a  man  in  Europe,  in  whom 
we  thought  she  was  interested,  and  he  lived  in  California.  Arriving 
in  California,  Gussie  immediately  made  a  down  payment  on  a  house  in 
San  Diego  and  wrote  to  her  family  that  they  were  all  going  to  live 
there.  She  had  learned  to  like  a  warmer  climate  while  in  France. 
We  were  all  aghast  at  the  thought  of  them  going  so  far  away.  Ethel 
was  then  working  in  a  pencil  factory,  at  a  job  she  liked,  and  said 
she  would  not  leave  until  she  got  a  vacation.  Gussie  returned  to 
Chicago,  bought  a  car,  took  Betty  Lee  and  Fibber  (terrier  dog)  with 
her  and  departed  for  San  Diego.  Bob  Gauck  had  returned  from  the  war 
and  he  and  Ruth  and  little  Susan,  lived  in  an  apartment,  and  Ethel' 
moved  in  with  them. 

Gussie  and  Mary  Lou  soon  found  employment  in  the  same  hospital 
in  San  Diego  and  Betty  Lee  entered  school.  Gussie  met  the  older 
brother  of  the  man  she  had  met  in  Europe  and  a  few  years  later  she 
married  Ray  Spence,  who  boasts  of  some  Indian  blood.  Gussie  has 
always  said,  "I  knew  which  brother  I  wanted,"  and  the  marriage  has 
proven  a  good  one,  even  though  Ray  is  almost  twelve  years  older 
than  Gussie.  Mary  Lou  married  one  of  her  patients  -  Ted  Reed,  who 
had  a  son  by  a  previous  marriage. 

Ethel  went  to  California  reluctantly,  when  she  got  her  vaca¬ 
tion,  but  in  less  than  tv/o  weeks  she  was  writing  enthusiastic 
letters  about  the  place  and  she  has  been  a  fervent  California 
booster  ever  since.  I  knew  that  Ruth  Helen  would  never  live  away 
from  her  family,  so  was  not  surprised  when  she  and  Bob  declared 
their  intention  of  moving  to  California.  They  came  to  see  us  in  the 
Camp  Grounds  just  before  they  left.  Susan  v/as  just  learning  to  walk 
and  I  remember  how  she  walked  up  and  down  the  driveway,  holding 
both  little  arms  upward  to  balance  herself,  falling  often  and  get¬ 
ting  up  again. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1946  Frank  and  I  bought  an  All  States  Trailer, 
dark  blue  and  25  ft,  long.  We  had  it  placed  in  the  camp  Grounds, 
near  .Mrs,  Johnston’s  house,  and  moved  into  it.  We  still  had  turn- 
iiure  stored  in  a  cottage,  so  in  one  sense,  had  two  homes.  In  late 
October  we  hired  a  young  couple,  Helen  and  Art  Eden,  to  pull  our 

trailer  to  Florida,  They  were  Managers  of  the  Parkview  Trailer 

Court  and  had  a  Ford  car.  It  required  a  week  to  make  the  trip  to 
Orlando,  Florida 

We  spent  the  entire  winter  in  Orlando  (in  the  Carolina  Moon 

Trailer  Park)  and  it  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  didn't  have 

much  work  to  do,  Frank  had  been  working  at  the  Publishing  House 
since  the  first  of  March,  drawing  a  salary  in  addition  to  his  pen¬ 
sion,  and  he  needed  a  rest.  We  had  time  to  sit  outside  our  trailer 
in  the  afternoon,  just  watching  the  people  about  us.  This  trailer 
park  was  an  attractive  place  on  the  shore  of  a  small  lake.  A  Little 
girl,  in  a  trailer  opposite,  came  often  to  visit  us.  Once  she  was 
with  us  and  there  was  a  rumble  of  thunder.  She  said,  "Now  God  is 
bowling  again,”  and  went  on  with  her  play. 

Orlando  was  a  beautiful,  restful  town  and  we  enjoyed  the  down 

town  district.  We  attended  a  small  Methodist  church  and  the  min¬ 

ister,  Reverend  William  Irwin,  took  us  on  trips  around  the  state; 
once  to  St.  Augustine  and  Jacksonville,  where  we  saw,  among  other 
things,  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Frank  became  restless  and  wanted  to  be 
back  at  work.  I  invited  Jim  Smith  to  visit  us  and  he  came  from 
Chicago  and  stayed  several  weeks.  The  latter  part  of  February  we 
hired  a  man  with  a  Ford  station  wagon  to  pull  us  back  to  Illinois. 

We  could  not  find  a  location  near  Chicago,  so  we  went  to  the  Park- 
view  Trailer  Park,  three  miles  south  of  New  Lenox. 

The  first  of  March,  1947,  Frank  went  back  to  work  at  the  Pub¬ 
lishing  House  and  we  spent  our  first  summer  in  a  trailer.  This  Park 

was  on  much  traveled  Route  30,  but  was  opposite  Pilcher  Park  and 
we  had  nice  trees  around  us.  We  bought  a  Buick  car  and  I  met  Frank 
at  the  New  Lenox  station  each  evening.  In  the  morning  he  usually 
secured  a  ride  with  men  driving  to  Joliet  and  took  the  train  from 
that  point,  Mrs.  Hattie  Nelson  was  with  us  part  of  that  summer. 
Once  I  kept  Rita,  her  little  Chihuahua  -Terrier  dog,  two  weeks  while 
Mrs.  Nelson  was  away. 

In  October  we  decided  to  spend  the  winter  in  Nashville,  Tenn¬ 
essee.  Mrs,  Nelson’s  Plymouth  car  was  adjusted  to  pull  a  trailer 
and  John  Everett  drove  the  Plymouth  and  trailer,  Frank  riding  with 
him,  Mrs.  Nelson  and  I  took  turns  driving  the  Buick.  We  made  the 
trip  in  a  day  and  a  half,  stopping  overnight  near  Evansville, 
Indiana.  We  arrived  at  Martin's  Trailer  Park  on  Gallatin  Road  and 
their  son  was  kind  enough  to  drive  John  Everett  to  a  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  down  town  where  he  took  a  train  for  Chicago.  The  Martins  were 
very  kind  to  us  while  we  stayed  in  their  park  that  winter. 
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Frank  secured  work  in  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  in  Nash¬ 
ville  for  a  few  months .  Mrs®  Nelson  left,  in  her  car,  to  spend 
Christmas  with  her  sister  in  Arkansas,  and  then  returned  to  Illin¬ 
ois.  After  the  first  of  the  year  Frank  was  dissatisfied;  always 
wondering  what  the  men  in  the  office  in  Chicago  were  doing.  I  was 
happy  to  have  him  at  home  and  to  have  leisure  time.  The  weather 
was  pleasant  most  of  the  time.  We  did  have  one  big  snowstorm  while 
there.  We  attended  the  Inglewood  Methodist  Church,  about  a  mile 
away,  but  I  do  not  remember  this  church  as  well  as  others  we 
attended. 

Frank  received  word  from  Chicago  that  he  could  return  to  work 
the  first  of  March  and  he  was  jubilant.  John  Everett  wrote  that 
he  would  come  and  pull  our  trailer  back  to  Illinois  and  the  next 
few  days  Frank  again  and  again  said,  M0h,  I  wish  Bud  would  come." 

He  finally  did  come  and  we  left  Nashville  one  Sunday  morning.  The 
Martins  were  so  very  kind  in  determining  that  everything  about  our 
Buick  and  our  trailer  was  right  for  traveling.  We  made  the  trip  in 
two  days,  stopping  over  night  at  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  where  we 
had  stopped  on  our  trip  to  Florida.  This  Motel  is  an  interesting 
place,  as  all  the  buildings  are  made  of  Kentucky  stone. 

When  we  arrived  in  Chicago  we  parked  the  trailer  in  the  drive¬ 
way  of  Juanita  and  Everett's  home  and  Frank  went  to  work  the  very 
next  morning.  Through  Everett’s  influence,  we  were  able  to  secure 
space  in  the  Forest  Trailer  Park  near  Park  Ridge.  John  Everett 
pulled  us  there  on  Good  Friday,  1948.  This  park  was  opposite  the 
Forest  Preserve  and  when  first  there,  we  had  a  splendid  view  across 
a  meadow  to  the  changing  colors  of  a  forest.  I  remember  the  flock 
of  sheep  in  the  meadow,  with  the  lambs  in  the  spring  and  their 
antics.  There  were  also  riding  horses  in  the  meadow.  We  lived  at 
this  place  two  and  one-half  years  and  it  expanded  so  much  in  that 
time  that  our  nice  view  was  lost. 

We  met  many  interesting  persons  in  this  park.  Several  theat¬ 
rical  persons  had  headquarters  there  and  others  had  permanent  homes. 
December  19th,  1948,  Frank  and  I  joined  Community  Church  in  Park 
Ridge,  an  affiliation  which  brought  us  many  good  friends.  Dr.  Orvis 
Jordan  was  minister  and  I  doubt  that  any  man  ever  influenced  our 
lives  more.  In  my  estimation  he  is  a  very  rare  personality. 

In  the  spring  of  1949  Juanita  went  to  California  by  airplane. 

In  our  minds  this  was  still  a  new  way  to  travel  and  we  thought  her 
very  brave.  To  Everett,  who  does  much  flying,  it  was  ’old  stuff. 

She  made  the  trip  safely,  arriving  in  San  Diego  the  same  day  she 
left  Chicago,  which  in  my  mind  is  still  remarkable.  She  was  met  at 
the  airport  by  Ruth  Helen  and  family. 
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Ethel  and  Betty  Lee  had  a  small  apartment  in  Chula  Vista  and 
Gussie  and  Ray  occupied  a  house  there,  Ruth9  Bob  and  Susan  lived 
in  Pacific  Beach 9  San  Diego 9  with  a  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from 
all  their  windows,  Mary  Lou9  with  her  husband  and  two  little  boys9 
lived  in  the  house  the  family  had  purchased  when  first  arriving  in 
San  Diego,  Juanita  had  a  gay  time  visiting  with  them*  going  on  fish- 
^ng  trips,  beach  parties*  etc,  She  went  to  Los  Angeles  and  visited 
with  lone  and  Charles  Beers  and  other  friends,  She  returned  to 
Chicago  by  airplane  but  she  has  never  been  very  enthusiastic  about 
flying. 

On  June  13th  of  that  year  Juanita  went  to  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  for  an  operation  The  operation  was  on  June  21st  and  it 
was  a  time  of  anxiety  for  us  all.  Cousin  Grace  and  Cousin  Ruby  came 
for  a  visit a  We  rented  s  trailer  where  Frank  could  sleep  at  night 
and  they  stayed  with  me.  We  drove  to  Lake  Geneva 9  Wisconsin^  one 
day  in  Ruby 3 s  car  and  spent  one  day  shopping  in  the  Loop,  Patricia 
and  Jimmy  came  out  once  and  we  all  had  lunch  at  the  Coffee  Cup 
snack  bar  in  Park  Ridge,  On  Sunday  Ruby9  Grace,  Frank  and  I  had 
dinner  at  The  Pantry  in  Park  Ridge  the  Pantry  is  the  Elite  in  Park 
Ridge,  "  ‘ 

July  23rd 9  1949 9  Frank  and  I  went  to  Gary*  Indiana 0  to  attend 
Roger’s  wedding9  which  was  held  at  the  Methodist  Churchl  I  was  so 
certain  that  Roger  would  marry  the  elinging-vine  type  of  blond ? 
that  I  was  greatly  surprised  when  a  tall  girl,  with' dark  hair9  same 
down  the  aisle  on  the  arm  of  her  uncle.  She  was  very  attractive  and 
capable  appearing  and  we  have  learned  since  that  Alice  Mullens  was 
to  make  a  good  wife  and  mother.  It  was  a  beautiful  wedding  and  as" 
Alice  and  Roger  knelt  at  the  altar?  I  thought  of  Cleo  and  wished  so 
much  she  could  have  been  present, 

Frank  was  on  vacation  and  the  following  week  we  traveled  by 
bus  to  Angola  and  spent  a  few  days  with  Ed  and  Mabel  on  the  farm. 

We  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  Roger  and  his  bride  but  we  never  did 
learn  where  they  spent  their  honeymoon.  We  visited  Paul  and  his 
family  in  their  home  near  Butler 3  Indiana,  The  trip  back  to  Chicago 
was  made  on  an  air- conditioned  bus  and  was  very  pleasant,  as  the 
weather  was  warm. 

When  Dr,  Frank  Larimer  returned  from  serving  his  country,  he 
and  Linda  lived  in  Evanston*  Illinois,,  for  awhile.  Their  second 
child*  Frank  Jr,  was  born  there,  However9  this  baby  did  not  live. 
They  moved  to  Elmhurst s  a  delightful  city9  about  seventeen  miles 
from  Chicago,  Here  Dr,  Lorimer  established  a  practiee9  special¬ 
izing  in  psychiatry  and  also  doing  some  court  work  in  Chicago,  He 
has  become  known  as  doctor,  psychiatrist 9  social  worker  and  public 
speaker.  They  now  have  seven  children  and  recently  built  s  sub¬ 
stantial  heme  in  Elmhurst, 
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After  Harold  Teigen  finished  the  course  at  Purdue  University,  he,  with  Patricia 
and  little  Jimmy,  came  to  Chicago  and  lived  upstairs  in  the  Magnus  home.  Harold  accept¬ 
ed  a  traveling  position  with  the  Signode  Steel  Strapping  Company,  with  which  Everett  is 
affiliated.  Patricia  and  Jimmy  came  often  to  visit  us  in  the  trailer.  Once  I  kept  jim 
for  an  afternoon.  He  was  two  and  a  half  and  I  put  him  to  bed  for  a  rest.  At  ten  minute 
intervals  he  would  say,  "I  have  finished  my  rest."  Resting  has  never  appealed  much  to 
Jim.  He  is  an  early  riser  and  likes  to  be  active.  I  am  certain  that  Jim  will  be  a  go- 
getter"  in  this  world. 

July  15th,  1949,  Patricia  and  Harold,  with  Jimmy,  moved  into  a  new  bungalow  in 
Aurora,  (about  forty  miles  from  Chicago)  which  they  had  built.  They  had  a  very  large 
lot,  with  vacant  land  near,  and  it  was  a  fine  place  for  children  to  play.  They  soon 
acquired  Hans,  a  Boxer  dog,  which  they  had  quite  awhile. 

Christmas,  1949,  was  a  happy  occasion.  We  spent  the  day  with  Juanita  and  family; 
others  were  present.  The  Christmas  tree  was  beautiful,  the  dinner  marvelous,  and  for  me, 
the  last  of  its  kind.  Friday,  December  30th,  Frank  arrived  home  from  work  at  two  P.M. 
When  he  came  in,  he  said,  "You  are  now  looking  at  a  free  man,"  and  I  knew  he  had  really 
been  retired,  after  thirty-seven  years  with  the  Publishing  House.  His  cheeks  were  red, 
he  weighed  190  lbs.  and  he  looked  well.  If  any  one  had  told  me  he  would  not  be  with  us 
another  December,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  comprehend. 

We  arranged  our  schedule  to  idleness  during  January  but  Frank  did  not  enjoy  it.  He 
was  restless  and  did  not  seem  to  understand  how  to  occupy  his  time.  Xf  we  had  owned  a 
dog  or  had  a  home  such  as  we  had  in  New  Lenox,  it  might  have  been  different.  For  a  man 
of  Frank's  type,  a  trailer  was  not  the  place  to  be  happy,  although  he  did  not  complain 
of  that.  He  worried  as  to  whether  our  money  would  last  and  whether  we  could  live  on  the 
pension,  but  I  think  it  was  the  idleness  that  was  devastating. 

On  February  9th,  1950,  Frank  and  I  went  to  stay  in  Juanita's  home  while  she  went 
to  Aurora  to  be  present  at  the  birth  of  Patricia's  second  child.  We  stayed  until  March 
6th  and  during  that  time  there  was  a  severe  ice  storm;  snow  and  sleet  freezing  on  the 
trees  and  becoming  so  heavy  that  many  branches  were  broken.  In  many  homes  electricity 
was  cut  off  by  the  storm.  On  February  21st,  1950,  the  news  came  by  telephone  that  Thomas 
Lee  Teigen  had  been  born  in  an  Aurora  hospital. 

In  March  it  became  evident  that  Frank  was  not  well  and  he  went  to  see  the  doctor  at 
the  Publishing  House.  This  doctor  did  not  think  much  was  wrong  and  I  was  not  worried. 
That  spring  the  NITA,  cabin  cruiser,  which  Everett  was  having  built,  was  christened  and 
launched  in  Lake  Michigan.  They  obtained  a  permanent  Slip  for  it  at  Belmont  Harbor  and 
Juanita  and  Everett  spent  much  time  there.  Frank  and  I  often  stayed  in  their  home  to 
look  after  the  house  and  Torchy. 

June  25th,  1950,  was  our  fortieth  wedding  anniversary.  Frank  seemed  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  the  date.  I  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sandbek,  from  the  Trailer  Park,  to  have  dinner  with 
us  in  Juanita's  home.  John  Everett  bought  a  cake  on  Saturday  and  on  Sunday  (the  25th) 
the  Sandbeks  came  and  we  five  had  a  nice  dinner  together..  In  the  afternoon  the  men  went 
in  Mr.  Sandbek' s  car  to  Belmont  Harbor  to  see  the  new  cruiser.  It  was  our  last  anniver¬ 
sary  celebration.  . 

Everett  and  Juanita  went  on  a  vacation  trip  on  the  NITA  and  we  stayed  on  in. their 
home.  John  Everett  was  with  us.  Cousin  Grace  came  for  a  visit  and  the  day  she  arrived  a 
telephone  call  came  from  Dr.  Sargent.  He  had  previously  examined  Frank  and  X-rays  had 
been  taken.  Dr.  Sargent  told  me  that  Frank  had  cancer.  I  did  not  tell  Grace  or  Frank  but 
later  I  told  John  Everett.  When  Juanita  called  on  long  distance  John  Everett  told  her. 
Afterwards  Juanita  told  me,  as  she  came  out  of  the  telephone  booth,  she  was  crying  so 
hard  that  she  dropped  a  handful  of  small  change  over  the  floor  and  thoughtful  persons 
came  to  help  her  pick  it  up.  Thus,  the  sad  news  came  to  all  o.  us. 

In^ August  Frank  went  to  Wesley  Hospital  and  was  there  three  weeks.  The  doctors 
found  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  check  the  disease.  When  he  left  the  hospital  we 
went  to  the  trailer.  One  doctor  had  said  Frank  would  improve  for  awhile;  another  doctor 
said  he  would  not  live  long.  I  was  inclined  to  believe  the  first. 

Some  things  in  life  are  very  difficult  to  accomplish  and  when  John  Everett  came  to 
the  trailer  one  evening  to  say  goodbye  before  going  to  Mexico  City,  Mexico  to  enter 
college,  I  knew  it  was  an  ordeal.  We  all  tried  to  be  casual,  but  I  think  we  all  knew 
that  for  Frank  and  "Bud"  it  was  a  real  parting.  John  Everett  drove  to  Mexico  City  with 
two  other  young  men  and  they  were  all  in  college  there  for  almost  two  years.  They  made 
many  auto  trips  throughout  that  country. 
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The  apartment  was  near  the  corner  f  in  and  Ewing  Streets,  where  my  family  had 
lived  long  ago.  I  walked  past  the  house  several  times  and  tried  to  recapture  the  past. 

I  went  to  the  library,  where  Frank  and  I  had  met  so  often  before  our  marriage,  but  that 
was  greatly  changed.  Also,  First  Methodist  Church,  where  we  had  met,  was  changed.  But, 
in  a  small  measure,  I  did  bring  back  the  past. 

When  I  returned  to  Chicago  Ruby  and  Grace  came  with  me,  making  the  trip  in  Ruby's 
car.  We  found  Everett  was  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  Grace  and  Ruby  visited  him 
there  before  returning  to  Indiana.  After  recuperating  at  home  for  awhile,  Everett  work- 
ed  half  days  for  a  time.  Later  they  rented  a  cottage  at  Slocum  Lake,  where  they  spent 
their  vacation.  Patricia  and  her  family  were  at  the  cottage  quite  often.  Harold  was 
recovering  from  an  operation  he  had  had  in  a  hospital  in  Aurora. 

In  the  summer  of  1954  Everett  and  Juanita,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crippen  and  two  young 
boys,  took  a  trip  up  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  NITA  and  Maude  Wells  came  from  Muncie, 
Indiana,  to  stay  with  me.  On  November  4th  I  went  by  train  to  Houston,  Texas,  to  visit 
the  Stevenson  family.  The  trip  required  a  night  and  a  day  and  I  occupied  a  roomette, 
which  was  very  pleasant.  Mildred  Stevenson  was  librarian  in  Galveston  and  we  made  two 

trips  there  on  week-ends.  Another  week-end  we  drove  to  San  Antonio,  stayed  at  a  very 

nice  hotel,  and  visited  the  Alamo.  I  called  on  friends  in  Alvin,  Texas,  and  we  drove  to 

Texas  City  (scene  of  the  great  oil  explosion  disaster)  at  one  time.  I  returned  to 

Chicago  by  train  November  23rd. 

In  January,  1955,  Everett  was  in  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  in  February  Juanita  was 
there  for  a  throat  operation.  In  May  I  went  by  bus  to  Fort  Wayne  and  stayed  all  night 
at  the  Van  Oram  Hotel.  The  next  day  took  a  taxi  to  Ossian,  as  I  had  several  floral 
pieces  for  the  graves  on  Memorial  Day.  I  stayed  with  Grace  and  on  Saturday  evening  Roger 
and  Alice,  with  little  Roger,  came  from  Geneva  and  we  all  had  dinner  in  Ruby's  part  of 
May's  house.  Ruby  and  Grace  accompanied  me  to  Chicago  and  visited  a  few  days. 

On  Wednesday,  July  6th,  I  went  to  the  Graemere  Hotel,  near  Garfield  Park,  and 
remained  until  Sunday  morning.  I  attended  the  convention  of  the  United  Amateur  Press 
Association.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  occasion  and  I  met  many  out-of-town  people  with 
whom  I  had  had  correspondence. 

In  August  Juanita  and  Everett,  with  Patricia  and  her  family,, took  the  NITA  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  I  stayed  alone,  except  a  week-end 
that  Irving  Kelly  spent  with  me.  For  many  years  he  worked  with  Frank  but  was  now  re¬ 
tired.  That  year  Juanita  and  I  were  not  together  on  our  joint  birthday. 

In  October  of  1955  I  went  to  see  Dr.  M.  D.  Bennin,  eye  specialist.  I  have  had 
treatment  in  this  office  for  forty  years.  After  an  examination,  he  told  me  I  had  a 
"floater"  in  my  left  eye. 

In  October  also  Juanita  and  I  drove  to  Ossian.  I  stayed  with  Grace  and  Juanita 
stayed  with  Ruby  in  her  new  home.  The  first  evening  we  drove  to  Waynedale  and  got  Vera 
Arter  and  we  six  cousins  had  dinner  at  the  restaurant  in  Ossian.  We  were  all  grand¬ 
daughters  of  John  Thompson  Glass.  Grace,  daughter  of  his  second  son,  James;  Juanita  and 
I  daughters  of  his  third  son,  Andrew;  Ruby  and  Vera  daughters  of  his  youngest  child, 
George;  May,  daughter  of  his  only  daughter,  Margaret.  There  are  two  living  grandsons  - 
Avery  Glass  and  Ora  Glass  -  and  one  great  grandson,  Avery's  son,  Johnny. 

In  November,  1955,  Juanita  came  upstairs  to  my  room  with  some  news  which  was  a 
great  blow;  the  news  that  Patricia  and  her  family  were  going  to  move  to  California; 
that  Harold  had  been  transferred  to  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Signode  firm.  It 
was  hard  to  be  reconciled  to  this,  but  life  continually  demands  adjustments H The  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner  that  year  was  marred  by  this  parting,  which  came  the  day  after  Christmas. 
Everett  gave  his  Dodge  car  to  Patricia,  as  Harold  has  a  car  provided  by  the  firm.  They 
traveled  the  southern  route  to  California  and  were  soon  located  in  Lafayette,  near  San 
Francisco.  They  later  built  a  ranch  type  home  in  Moraga,  eighteen  miles  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  We  miss  them  all  so  much  and  I  particularly  miss  Tommy.  When  they  came  to  visit 
and  I  would  hear  them  downstairs,  I  knew  that  soon  I  would  hear  little  footsteps  on  the 
stairs.  Tommy  always  came  in  so  quietly,  saying,  "are  you  busy  typing?",  and  I  always 
told  him  I  was  never  too  busy  to  talk  with  him.  I  know  that  Tommy  will  grow  up  to  be  a 
gentle  man,  in  all  that  the  words  imply. 

In  the  meantime  other  branches  of  the  family  had  been  developing,  letty  Lee  had 
married  William  Phelps  and  retired  from  teaching.  William  Jr.  had  been  born.  Mary  Lou 
and  Tod  Reed  were  parents  of  two  little  boys,  Jody  and  Jamie.  Toni  was  no  longer  a  baby 
and  Susan  was  rapidly  becoming  a  "grown-up. "  Gussie  'worked  for  awhile  as  a  public  health 
nurse  and  later  as  a  doctor's  assistant.  Mary  Lou,  also  worked  as  a  part  time  nurse. 
Ethel  does  baby  sitting  and  lived  for  awhile  with  Ruth  8.  Bob.  Is  now  living  with  Gussie 
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While  still  in  Geneva,  Indiana,  as  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Roger  and 
Alice  adopted  a  boy  named  Mahlon.  They  were  transferred  to  a  church  in  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
and  have  since  became  parents  of  a  son,  Bruce,  and  a  daughter,  Mary  Louise.  Paul  has  a 
large  family  and  lives  near  Butler,  Indiana.  Paul  has  worked  in  the  same  factory  for  a 
number  of  years.  Linda,  and  her  husband,  Dr.  Frank  Lorimer,  as  previously  stated,  have 
seven  living  children.  Judy,  their  eldest  daughter,  is  musical,  playing  violin  and 

piano. n  February  of  1956  1  began  working  for  the  DeVry  Technical  Institute.  The  work 
with  the  Donnelly  Company  had  become  quite  infrequent,  altho  after  I  started  the  new 
work,  I  received  many  telephone  calls  from  the  Donnelly  Company  urging  me  to  return  to 
work.  With  the  DeVry  Institute  I  was  expected  to  address  four  thousand  envelopes  per 
week.  I  accomplished  this,  and  often  did  more,  but  it  was  hard  work.  I  made  at  least 
$20.00  each  week  and  this,  with  my  $30.00  per  month  Social  Security,  (which  I  earned  by 
working  at  Donnelleys)  gave  me  all  the  spending  money  I  needed.  February  12th  of  that 
year,  my  picture  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  along  with  six  others,  and  a 
short  account  of  our  accomplishments  as  older  citizens. 

There  were  two  important  events  in  the  family  in  September,  1956,  John  Everett  took 
a  trip  to  Mexico  City  and  on  September  7th  he  was  married  to  Alicia  Martinez  Baragan  in 
a  civil  ceremony.  I  understand  John's  proposal  was  most  romantic  -  made  during  a  storm 
within  a  celebrated  monument,  but  I  do  not  have  all  the  details.  John  returned  to  Long 
Beach  alone,  as  Alicia  was  busy  with  school  duties.  She  joined  John  about  a  month  later 
and  they  soon  secured  an  apartment,  where  they  still  live. 

Ethel  came  from  California  the  middle  of  September  for  a  month's  visit.  I  had 
given  up  my  work  with  the  DeVry  Institute.  Ethel,  Juanita  and  I,  with  Torchy,  took  a 
trip  to  McGregor,  Iowa.  I  shall  always  remember  this  trip,  as  it  was  the  last  time  I  saw 
the  world  with  two  eyes.  The  scenery,  with  the  autumn  colors,  was  beautiful.  We  also 
made  a  short  trip  to  Ossian  and  Ethel  and  Juanita  made  a  trip  to  Starke  County,  Indiana, 
where  both  had  lived  in  earlier  days. 

Ethel  left  for  California  by  train  October  23rd.  The  next  day  I  went  to  see  Dr. 
Bennin  and  he  told  me  I  must  have  an  operation  on  my  left  eye  for  a  detached  retina.  I 
went  to  Mount  Sinia  Hospital  October  28th  and  was  there  31  days  Juanita  came  to  see  me 
often  and  she  was  there  November  19th  when  Dr.  Kaufman  operated  on  my  eye.  Both  eyes 
were  bandaged  for  eight  days  and  on  Thanksgiving  Day  I  was  in  darkness.  I  returned  home 
November  28th  and  the  left  eye  was  dandaged  for  two  weeks.  I  have  never  had  any  pain  but 
now  have  very  little  vision  in  my  left  eye. 

December  13th  Everett  and  Juanita  went  to  California  by  plane.  Visited  first  in 
Chula  Vista  and  San  Diego.  Young  Andy  Phelps  (named  for  my  father)  was  bom  shortly  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  Ray  Spence  drove  them  to  Long  Beach,  where  they  visited  with  Alicia  and 
John.  They  flew  to  San  Francisco  and  were  met  by  the  entire  Harold  Teigen  family.  Had 
the  Christmas  dinner  in  the  new  Moraga  home.  December  26th  (1956)  Daniel  Peder  Teigen 
was  born.  The  household  got  so  busy  that  Everett  had  to  do  ironing  and  had  his  picture 
taken  doing  this  chore. 

While  Everett  and  Juanita  were  in  California,  I  slept  across  the  street  at  the 
Fisher  home  and  I  was  invited  there  for  Christmas  dinner.  It  was  the  first  Christmas  I 
had  ever  spent  without  a  family,  but  it  was  a  very  pleasant  day,  spent  with  people  who 
were  no  kin.  Sunday  evening,  January  6th,  1957,  Everett  and  Juanita  left  San  Francisco 
at  11:30  and  arrived  in  Chicago  at  seven  o’clock  Monday  morning;  such  the  miracle  of 
airplane  travel.  Everett  went  right  from  the  airport  to  his  office  and  Juanita  came  home 


in  a  taxicab. 

Juanita  and  celebrated  our  birthdays  on  August  8th,  1957,  with  a  luncheon  at  the 
new  Carson  Store  in  Old  Orchard,  a  new  shopping  center  not  far  away.  When  the  waitress 
learned  it  was  our  birthdays,  there  was  a  lighted  candle  6n  the  dessert  when  it  was 
brought  in.  The  next  evening  Juanita  gave  a  party,  with  Ralph  and  Teresa  Chalfant  pre¬ 
sent.  Ralph's  birthday  is  also  August  8th. 

In  October  I  went  to  Ossian  by  bus,  traveling  via  South  Bend,  to  gather  information 
for  this  history.  Stayed  almost  a  week  with  Grace  and  visited  with  other  members  of  the 
family.  The  schools  were  closed  on  acount  of  a  polio  epidemic  and  there  was  much 
apprehension  on  account  of  this  dread  disease.  I  returned  on  a  bus  on  a  very  rainy  day. 
At  that  time  Everett  was  on  a  business  trip  to  Canada,  going  by  plane. 
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December  12th  Juanita  and  Everett  left  for  California  in  their  Chrysler  car.  They 
went  first  to  Long  Beach  and  visited  with  Alicia  and  John  and  also  saw  Disneyland.  They 
drove  to  Moraga  and  spent  nine  days  with  Patricia  and  her  family.  Little  Danny  was  now 
one  year  old,  as  was  little  Andy  in  Chula  Vista,  the  newest  members  of  the  family. 
Little  Andy  is  sometimes  called  the  "And i cap"  in  his  home.  On  the  return  trip  from 
California,  Juanita  and  Everett  saw  Hoover  Dam,  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  Petrified  Forest 
and  other  scenic  wonders  of  the  West.  They  traveled  over  six  thousand  miles  on  this  trip 
and  arrived  home  January  5th.  Josephine  Slayton  stayed  with  me  and  we  had  Christmas 
dinner  with  the  Fisher  family.  On  New  Year's  Day  we  watched  the  Pasadena  Rose  Parade  on 
color  television.  Thus  we  go  into  1958. 

In  the  nearly  eight  years  Frank  has  been  gone,  I  have  lived  an  entirely  different 
life.  I  have  found  many  new  interests  and  made  many  new  friends.  I  have  the  best  home 
and  the  best  food  I  have  ever  had.  There  are  three  television  sets  in  the  house  and  five 
radios;  two  cars  in  the  garage  and  many  labor  saving  gadgets.  It  is  a  long  distance,  in 
time  and  change,  from  a  log  cabin  on  a  plank  road  to  this  present  home.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  the  log  cabin  but  I  did  dwell  there.  I  live  with  a  song  of  gratitude  in  my  heart 
for  my  present  home. 

The  would  be  manager  of  this  home  is  Torchy,  an  Irish  Setter  thirteen  years  old. 

He  is  almost  the  most  important  reason  for  my  existence,  as  I  take  him  for  a  walk  every 
day  and  look  after  him  when  the  folks  are  away.  Torchy  has  been  called  a  mendicant  but 
he  is  more  than  that.  He  is  a  great  diplomat.  Next  to  his  great  love  for  his  mistress 
Juanita,  his  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  have  his  own  way.  He  knows  the  best  way  to  accomp¬ 
lish  this  is  by  shrewdness  and  to  outwit  the  humans.  He  also  knows  that  few  can  resist 
the  pleading  in  his  great  brown  eyes  and  he  takes  advantage  of  this.  Many  people  who 
have  met  Torchy,  say  that  he  is  the  most  "human"  dog  they  have  ever  encountered. 

Sometimes  Frank  seems  very  near  and  I  feel  he  knows  everything  I  do.  I  have  the 
impression  that  if  I  realized  his  happiness,  I  would  not  ask  for  his  return.  Other 
times  there  is  a  "gigantic  emptiness,"  to  use  the  words  of  Catherine  Marshall.  Frank 
always  objected  strenously  to  my  putting  a  knife  into  my  mouth  when  eating;  he  thought 
it  the  acme  of  bad  manners.  Even  now,  when  eating  alone  in  the  kitchen,  I  cannot  put  a 
knife  into  my  mouth  without  feeling  his  dark  eyes  upon  me.  I  believe  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  and  the  human  mind,  with  its  present 
attainment,  knows  very  little  of  either.  We  are  in  the  Atomic  Age  and  now  entering  the 
Space  Age.  We  are  also  in  the  Geo-Physical  Year,  in  which  scientists  world-wide  are 
studying  this  old  globe.  Oct.  4th,  1957,  Russia  put  Sputnik,  first  Satellite,  into  or¬ 
bit.  Jan.  31st,  1958,  the  United  States  put  her  first  Satellite,  the  Explorer,  into 
orbit,  followed  by  the  Vanguard  on  March  17th,  1958.  What  this  Age  will  mean,  I  shall 
not  know  and  I  do  not  speculate. 

As  I  write  this  I  am  nearing  my  eightieth  birthday.  The  years  behind  are  many,  the 
years  ahead  few  and  I  am  filled  with  contemplation.  As  a  family  we  could  have  done 
better.  Each  parent  could  have  given  his  children  better  training,  a  better  equipment 
for  life.  There  has  been  wastage  of  capacity,  materially,  intellectually,  spiritually. 
There  have  been  turns  in  the  road,  when,  if  a  different  direction  had  been  taken,  a 
smoother  pathway  would  have  resulted. 

But  as  a  family,  we  have  had  the  joy  of  living.  There  has  never  been  a  morose  mem¬ 
ber  and  all  have  been  happy  to  be  here  -  to  have  had  their  span  of  years.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  slight  Irish  ancestry,  but  we  have  had  laughter,  the  joke,  the  joy  of  family  fellow¬ 
ship.  From  Aunt  Mag's  gay  sociability,  cousin  Grace's  remarkable  sense  of  humor  through 
all  hardships,  cousin  Grant's  sly  witticisms,  cousin  Art's  booming  laughter  to  Juanita's 
quick  repartee  of  the  present  day,  we  have  been  a  family  "on  the  bright  side",  In  more 
than  one  sense.  And  the  GREAT  RULER,  who  is  LOVE,  may  forgive  us  much  and  credit  us  with 
this.  He  said,  "My  Joy  I  leave  with  you." 


THE  END 
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